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THE PRACTICAL UTILITY OF SOIL ANALYSES, 


Farenp Harris:—I have just read your leading 
editorial in the July number of the Farmer on “Ag- 
rieultural Quackery;” and while agreeing with you 
in feeling and sentiment on the principal points dis- 
cussed, it strikes me that you have been less guarded 
in yeur remarks in reference to the value of soil an- 
alyses than the importance of the subject demanded. 
Still taking an interest in the reputation of the Gany- 
esee Farmer for the exteat and accuracy of its in. 
formation, as well in the science as in the of 
agriculture, I shall oreied to see it — anal. 

i as applied either to vestigation 
sperms compete of table and ani- 


mal products, or of the soils from which these products 
are necessarily derived. You jastly commend the anal- 


ysis of Gould’s Muriate of Lime made by Prof. Joun- 
son, and confidently appeal to forty-two analyses of 
barley and wheat by “reliable chemists,” to show that 
the former takes more of phosphates than the latter 
from the soil; and at the same time you tell your 
readers, in positive terms, that “no chemist in the 
world, by the most rigid analysis of the soil, can de- 
termine the point whether water ascending into a soil 
ia dry weather, by capillary attraction, brings with it 
salts of soda, potash, lime and magnesia, &c., or not,” 
as stated by Mr. Pex. 

In many cases, the differenee in the amount of so- 
lnble salts in the earth, at and near its surface, in dry 
and wet weather, may be inappreciable; but that 
such is always the case, there is no good reason for 
saying or believing. On the contrary, the subject 
deserves a more thorough investigation than it has 
os received in any country. If true, the fact would 

inary, that a ehemist of the experienee 
and attainments of Prof. Jomneon should be able to 


determine the value, as plant-food, of an earthly “stuff | prod 


tnferior to leached ashes,” consisting, like soils, of 
ic matter,” of “sand, 


six or seven per cent. of “ oi 
potash, soda, mag- 
carbonic acids, and 


soluble silica, alamina, iron, 
nesia, chlorine, sulphuric and 
water,” and not be able to give any useful informa- 


chemistry, but only wished to shield it from the abuse 
of quacks and quackery, and protect unscientific 
renders from imposition. All upright men will ap- 
preciate and applaud this purpose; and at the same 
time, they would wish you not to intimate that all 
knowledge derived from the analyses of soils is a 
a unless you have good proof that such is the 
fact. Even in that case, the proof should follow 
closely the mere assertion of what chemistry can or 
cannot do in all questions of doubt and controversy. 
Athens, ‘Ga. D. Lez. 


Remarxs—We thank Prof. Ler for his friendly 
criticism. His views on this important — are 
worthy of respectful consideration, and we eheerfully 
pres | his letter a prominent place in our columns. 
We do not “undervalue analytical chemistry as ap- 
plied either to the investigation of mahures or the 
composition of vegetable and animal products.” We 
believe that correct chemical analyses afford a true 
criterion of the value of manures, and furnish im- 
portant and satisfactory information in regard to the 
amount of plant-food which the various crops remove 
from ae oe ints ~ Lez and ee 
are t is onlyin regard to the 
practical atility of soil analyses that we differ. 

Here is a soil too poor for profitable cultivation. 
Ten acres of it do not produce grass enough to keep 
a cow, and the last time it was sown to wheat, it 
yielded only four bushels per acre. “Now, Mr. 
Cuemist, I want you to analyze this soil, and tell me 
what it lacks to make it we good cro Can 
you afford me the desired information ?” bh in- 
quiries are frequently addressed to us We always 
reply: “We can make an analysis of your soil, but, 
to be candid, we think it will be of no use to you It 
will not show you what your soil needs to make it 
uetive. The analysis may afford some interest- 
ing information—it may point out the presence of 
some deleterious substance—but it will not furnish 
you the information you desire.” Our reasons for 
this advice we will briefly state. 


en ee ee absence, scarcity | hydrogen, 


or abundance, of any of these constituents of 

in cultivated land. Destroy the value of chemistry 
in its application to the organic and ray anc ag wn 
égricultural plants in the soil, and you ly dam- 
age it to an equal extent in its on to these 
substances when organized in the bodies of all living 
beings, although life may be extinct. Certainly, you 
did not contemplate any gugh injury to agricultural 
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tain them only through their roots, from the soil. If 
a soil is destitute of even one of these eight sub- 
stances, no agricultural plant will grow on it. All 
cultivated soils, therefore, contain every one of these 
inorganic substances. If they did not, no plant 
would grow upon them. All naturally fertile soils 
contain a full supply of these substances in an avail- 
able condition, or im such a state that they are ren- 
dered available by the ordinary processes of tillage. 
Poor soils may be unproductive, and even incapable 
of profitable cultivation, from a deficiency of some 
one or more of these substances—but they are not 
entirely destitute of any one of them, if capable of 
producing a blade of grass or a Canada thistle. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to resort to chemical 
analysis to ascertain the presence or absence of any 
of tke inorganic element of plants. Messrs. Bram- 
wx, TutstLe & Co. assure us that they are all present 
in the soil, and their authority on this point cannot 
be questioned. 

If an analysis of a soil, therefore, is of any practi- 
cal value, it must be in determining not the presence 
or absence of this or that particular substance, but 
whether it exists in sufficient quantity for the growth 
of maximum crops. We think that the most thor- 
evgh chemical analysis cannot determine this poiat. | 
For instance, we have seen, growing side by side, two 
crops of turnips. One crop yielded less than seven 
hundred pounds of bulbs per acre, while the other | 
yielded over ten tons of bulbs per acre. One soil 
was evidently too poor to grow turnips, while the 
other gave a fair crop. Now, what was the differ- 
ence between these two soils ? Simply this: the one 
had been madured with superphosphate of lime and 
the other had not. In all other respects these soils 
were alike. One acre contained fifty pownds more 
ef phosphoric acid than the other. Could any chem- 
ist in the world have determined by the most rigid 
analysis which soil contained the extra fifty pounds 
ef phosphoric acid? Let us see. An acre of soil 
seven inches deep, weighs at least two million pounds. 
Fifty pounds of phosphoric acid mixed with it would 





These same remarks will apply to ammonia. We 
have seen, growing side by side, two. crops of wheat, 
one yielding thirty-five bushels per acre and the other 
fifteen bushels. The only difference between the two 
soils being that one contained one hundred pounds 
of ammonia per acre more than the other, which had 
been applied in the form of sulphate and muriate of 
ammonia. This one hundred pounds of ammonia 
mixed with an acre of soil seven inches deep, would 
be one part in twenty thousand. We hazad noth- 
ing in saying that no chemist could determine so mi- 
nute a quantity. It is far less difficult to determine 
the amount of ammonia in a soil than phosphoric 
acid, but if duplicate analyses agree within one-tenth of 
one per cent, (0.1) it is considered goed work.* Ia 
other words, if one analysis showed a soil, when eal- 
culated te the acre, to contain 2,000 pounds of am- 
monia, and the other 4,000 pounds, the chemist would 
think this a very accurate analysis, and, taking the 
mean, put it down at 3,000 pounds. Itis evident, 
therefore, that the one hundred pounds of ammonia, 
which changed the comparatively poor soil into an 
unusually fertile one, could not be detected by the 
apalyst. 

Chemists who undertake to prescribe for a sick 
soil, frequently say: “ Your soil, according to analy- 
sis, is deficient in potash and seda, and phosphates 
and ammonia; you should, therefore, apply twenty 
bushels of unleached wood ashes, a bushel of salt, 
four hundred pounds of the improved superphosphate 
of lime, and two hundred pounds of the best Peru- 
vian guano. These will furnish what your soil lacks, 
&c.” Now, no honest chemist will claim that he 
could tell, by analysis, which part of the field had 
been so treated and which had not. The facts which 
we have mentioned above show that it is utterly im- 
ay for the most rigid analysis to determine the 
east difference. 

These considerations lead us to the conclusion not 
only that five dollar soil analyses are a great humbug, 
but that the best soil analyses that can be made are, 
in the language of Bovssineav.t,“ more curious thaa 


be one part in forty thousand. Such a minute quan- | ygefal 


tity is far beyond the range of quantitative analysis, 
The determination of phosphoric acid in a soil is so 
difficult that a chemist congratulates himself when 
duplicate analyses of the same roil agree within one 
part in a thousand. If our friend Dr. Lex should 
make two analyses of the same soil, and one analysis 
gave the percentage of phosphoric acid as 0.1 and 
the other as 0.2, he would consider the analysis a 
good one, and, taking the mean—say the soil contain- 
ed 0.15 per cent. of phosphoric acid. This, at least, 
is the usual way. Now, according to one of these 
analyses, an acre of the soil, seven inches deep, con- 

tains 2,000 pounds of phosphoric acid, and according | 
te the other 4,000 pounds The actual quantity 
present in the soil probably lies between these figures, 
but the exact amount it is impossible to tell, and 
there is no certainty whether it is nearest to two 
ousand or four thousand pounds per acre. How 
utterly impossible is it, therefore, to determine the 


| be determin 





diflerence between two soils, one of which contains 
fifty pounds more phosphoric acid than the other, 
and yet ove is poor and the other productive. Ad.» 
mitting that it is sometimes possible to get dnplicate | 
analyses to agree within ove tca-thousendth, the | 
abeinist would be still atterly incapable of telling the | 
dittureuce between these two soils. 


Dr. Lee thinks it strange that we should admit 
that a chemist can give us reliable and useful infor- 
mation in regard to the composition and value of ma- 
nares, and deny his ability to “give useful informa- 
tion in reference to the presence or absence, scarcity 
or abundance,” of the same ingredients “in cultivated 
land.” The cases are very different. The quantity 
of ammonia, phosphates, potash, &c., in a manure, can 

- with sufficient accuracy for practical pur- 
poses, but such is not the case in regard to the soil. 
For instance; here are two samples of guano. ‘Their 
value is in proportion to the amount of ammonia and 





* Some years ago, an English gentleman employed a London 
chemist to determine the nitrogen ( ja) in a ber of 
samples of turnips grown upder different manurial conditions. He 
agreed to pay ten dollars a piece far them, provided duplicate am- 
alyses of the same turnip agreed within one tenth of one per cent. 
Duplicate samples of the turnips were furnished, marked Nos. 1, 

the chemist not knowing which were the duplicate 
samples, 





‘Yo due time the analyses were completed, and the re- 
sults furnished; but on eemparing the analyses of Noo. 1 aot 4, 
wich were, swinples of the samedarnip, it was foun! t at Ue 
differed considerably mere than one-tenth of one per cent. and 
others differed as much as 0.2 and 0.3 ar cent. Such anslyses 
were of no value to the gentleman, and he refused to pay for 
them. The matter was referred by the consent of both varties, 
to Profeasor Grakam, and be decided that the analyses were as ae- 
curate as they could be made; that the variation was within tue 
usual range; and that the money ought te be paid. The money 
was paid, ($590,) but the analyses were never used. 
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phosphates which they contain. One is found to 
contain 18 per cent. of ammonia and 20 per cent. of 
phosphates, while the other contains 9 per cent. of 
phosphates. We say 
one is worth as mach as the other. Now, the 
fact that a chemist et gers oe the — of 
ammonia and phates any of certainty 
nearer than ohne cent., does el oe value of 
the analysis at If it can be determined within 0.5 
per cent, or even within 1 per cent., the analysis still 
ann the a of the manure ny oe ac- 
curacy for practical purposes. in soi lyses, 
if there is tthe slight variation of 0.1 per cent., the 
analysis is utterly valueless; for when calculated to 
the acre, it causes a variation of 2,000 pounds—a 
quantity of ammonia that it would take six tons of 
ano, or two hundred tons of barn-yard manure to 
urnish, The same is true of phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, and other constituents of manures and soils. 

Dr. Lee is surprised that we doubt the ability of 
a — to“ ee the —— oe — as- 
cendiag into a soil in dry r, by capi at- 
traction, brings with it salts of soda, potash, lime, 
and magnesia, &c.” It will not be claimed that the 
water which ascends during the drouth of a single 
summer, brings to the surface more plant-food than 
is required by a large crop. If it did, where would 
be the necessity of manuring ? Supposing, then, the 
water ascending daring the summer from the subsoil, 
brought to the surface enough potash (leaving out 
of the question other ingredients) for the growth of a 
crop of wheat of fifty bushels per acre, say fifty pounds, 
could any chemist discover that the soii contain- 
ed more potash in the fall than it did in the spring ? 
This fifty pounds of potash would be mixed with two 
million pounds (2,000,000) of soil, or one in for- 
ty thonsand. Now, when duplicate po analyses 
agree within one thousandth part, they are considered 
very accurate. 'T'o determine one part in forty thous- 
sand, therefore, is utterly impossible. 

Dr. Lae says: “Destroy the value of chemistry in 
its application to the organic and inorganic food of 
agricaltaral plants in the soil, and you virtually dam- 
age it to an equal extent in its application to these 
substances when organized in the bodies of all living 
beings, although life may be extinct.” We cannot 
see the force of this argument. If it is true that 
soil analyses are of no practical utility, the fact 
should be known, The canse of agricultural chem- 
istry cannot be promoted by the suppression of truth, 
or by unfounded pretensions. It is a good cause, 
and truth will not hart it. 





FAIR OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Tue Nineteenth Annual Fair of the Royal Agri- 
eultural Society of England was held this year at 
Salisbury, July 21—26, and according to our English 
exchanges, “is generally allowed to be the best ever 
known.” ‘The first prize of £30 for Short-horn bulls, 
over two and not exceeding four years old, was 
awarded to Wiu1aM Srertine of Keir, Dumblaine, 
Perth, for “ Jobn O’Groat,” which the Mark Lane 
Express saya “we shall be bold enough to rank 
as one of the best bulls of his breed ever exhibited. 





cheapen, ‘ Dang hiio | I can’t see a fault about him, 
so it is, or at least very much so, with John O’Groat, 
He has gone on improving since he was first shown by 
his ootencdin well known Mr. Fawxes, of Farnley 
—at the Carlisle Meeting of two years since. 
fact John O’Groat is a better animal than he at first 
promised to be—a recommendation which is not too 
common with high bred, over-fed cattle of any kind. 

“Asa class, however, as containing the greatest 
number of animals, there has been nothing like 
that of the Short-horn cows. * * We 
do not know whether in these Cow and Heifer 
Classes the judges took the milking qualities at all 
into consideration. Few speeches of late, however, 
have had more effect than that short, pithy sentence 
of the American, Mr. Frencn, at the Ipswich Meet- 
ing: “If they don’t give plenty of milk, I don't 
care how short their horns are.” Any how, it is very 
certain one exhibitor of Short-horns at Salisbury, 
brought a spare cow with him, to feed his stock from. 
This is the great mistake our breeders have for some 
time been running into, and it is one which the So- 
ciety should take especial pains to correct.” 

“The show of Herefords,” says the Agricultural Ga- 
zette, “was extraordinarily great in number, and good 
in quality.” There were fi/ty.five animals exhibited. 
“ As far as we may take the test of these Agricul- 
tural exhibitions,” says the Mark Lane Express, 
“the taste for Herefords is rapidly reviving. Durin 
the last two or three years the entries of this b 
have in every way improved. In none of the classes 
has it been more remarkable than where this must be 
most wanted—in the female animals.” 

The Devons were out “in greater force than for 
some time. * * — The pure, thorough-bred 
home-reared Devon carried all before it at Salisbury.” 

The show of sheep was without a parallel In 
South Downs, it will be recollected that last year, Mr. 
Overman of Norfolk, to the surprise of every one, 
carried off the prizes from that world renowned 
breeder, Jonas Wess. It was then said that Mr. 
Wess “must show again.” And this year he did 
show again “with a vengeance"—and carried ali 
before him. There were between fifty and sixty year- 
ling rams exhibited, and among the competitors were 
such celebrated Down men as Riapex, Overman, 
Evimay, Sarnspury, Farquaarson & Harpine, Lord 
Waxstineuam and the Duke of Ricmwonp. In this 
class the judges selected out six sheep. After great 
deliberation they gave two of them the prizes (£25 
and £15), they specially commended two more, and 
they highly commended the other two.” ili six 
oe turned out to be the property of Mr. Jonas 

ebb! 

Next to Mr. Wess, indisputably came Mr. Over- 
MAN, first and second in a very good class of ewes. 
The Duke of Ricrvoxp showed by no means on 
fair terms, as his sheep were much injured on the 
train by the accidental firing of the straw on which 
they stood. 

The show of Leicesters was good, and Mr. W. 
Sanpay of Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham, carried 
off all the prizes that were offered. The Agricultu- 
ral Gazette says: “Mr. Sanpay's shearling rams 
are heantifully formed, with — backs and loins, 


He is altogether a far grander avimul than the ‘ Mas- | clines full out, plaits good, and wool heavy. * *# 

ter Buttertly’ of last season, of quite as fair a quelity, |The prize rams older than one year, are very straight, 
and yet more symmetrical proportions. As the broad, and with very good backs ; their ears jong 
Yorkshire man said of the horse he was trying to | and fine, and necks exceedingly good. * * lie 
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quite deserves the great share of honors which 
have been eens bn - eepedsall 

The Society 0 some special prizes for “sho 
wools other den South Downs” and there were 128 
entries in this new clags, principally Hampshire and 
Shropshire Downs. Both breeds are hardier, and 
somewhat larger than the true South Down, with a 

ter aptitude to fatten, and are rapidly gaining 
ier . Humpnrey of Wan was the most 
suecessful exhibitor of the Hampshire, and Groror 
Apne of Harley, Salop, of the Shropshire Downs. 

In Pigs the show was vey large. The Classification 
is into and Small Breeds, respectively, but 
the smaller sorts exhibited are increasing in size from 
year to year so that this omg 200 will have to be 
abandoned. “The prevailing kinds,” says the Agri- 
ricultural Gazette, “are the Cumberland White and 
the Essex Black commonly known as the Fisher 
Hobbs breed. The prizes are awarded chiefly to 
the White breed, Mr. Warson, of Wigton, Cumber- 
land, being me ype! successful.” 

The show of horses was large but “decidedly in- 
ferior to that of last year,” and somewhat to our sur- 

rise, the large, heavy horses seem to have been the 
vorites. 

In the several classes of cattle, horses, sheep and 
pigs there were twelve hundred animals exhibited 
against nine hundred last year. ‘The show of Imple- 
ments was also very large but we see nothing men- 
tioned in it that would be of much interest to Ame- 
rican readers. Mr. Cormicn’s machine, made by 
Borouss & Key took the first premium as a Reaper, 
and the “American Eagle” the first dre as a Mowing 
Machine. The Society had offered a prize of £500 
for a steam plow, but though there were several en- 
tries, none of them seem to have made good work, 
and it is thought the premium will not be awarded. 
A good steam plow has yet to be invented. 





TEN ESSENTIALS TO GOOD FARMING, 
Accorpixe to J. J. Tuomas’ prize essay on “ Farm 
Management,” the principal essentials to good farm 
management are : 
1, Capital enough to buy the farm and stock it 
well. 


2. The judicious selection of a farm of a size com- 
patible with these requisites. 

3. To lay it out in the best manner. 
_ & To provide it well with fences, gates and build- 


mga 
5. The selection of the best animals, and the best 
implements that can be procured at a reasonable 
oe. 


pri 

6. To bring the soil into good condition by drain- 
ing, manuring and good culture. 

good rotation of crops covering every part 

8. A systematic arrangement of all operations, so 
that there shall be no clashing or confusion. 

9. Diligence. 
” 10, Good management of business affairs, buying, 
selling, etc. a9 

Will some of our numerous correspondents give 
us a short and separate treatise on each of these es 
sentials to successful agriculture ? 





We have been much interested in reading the re- 
ports of Committees on Dairy Products exhibited at 
the various County Agricultural Societies in Massa- 
chusetts, as well as the statements of the successful 
exhibitors in regard to their process of manufacture. 
We make a few extracts from the reports on batter. 

Tae Cream Sxoutp be Removen perore rae Mie 
Sours.—The Committee of the Middlesex County 
Society remark: “The best butter is made from 
cream which is taken off the milk at the end of 
twenty-four hours. Allow the same milk to stand 
twenty-four hours longer, the milk skimmed and the 
cream charned, and it will produce very poor butter— 
tasteless, and about the color of cheese-curd. (The 
above remarks apply to the warm season of the year.) 
The proportion of butter made from the two ekim- 
mings of the milk, will be the first, two thirds; the 
second, one-third; and by putting the two together, 
you would increase the — but diminish the 
quality. Butter commanding twenty-five cents per 
pound, by the union of the two, would readily bring 
thirty-seven cents per pound by leaving off the latter. 
Probably one of the greatest causes why there is so 
much poor butter brought into market, is, the cream 
is suffered to stand too long upon the milk before it 
is skimmed; and it would not be too bold to assert, 
that one-half of the butter that is made in the warm 
season of the year, is made from the cream taken 
from sour milk. When the good dairy-woman dis- 
covers little bunches, or blotches, arising on her 
cream, the sooner the cream is removed from the 
milk the better.” 

Mrs. Saran L. Riverway, to whom the first pre- 
mium was awarded at the Essex County Fair, gives 
the following account of her process for butter 
making, which she has adopted for the last twenty 
years: “The milk is strained into nicely scalded tin 
pans, and allewed to stand thirty six hours in a well 
ventilated cellar, when it is skimmed into tin pails, 
and stirred morning and evening for two or three 
days, as most convenient, when it is churned and well 
washed with cold water, and salted to taste. After 
standing a sufficient length of time for the salt to 
dissolve, it is well worked, more salt added, if needed, 
as some will naturally work out, and then made into 
balls for the market, without coloring or ornament. 
If the weather is quite warm, I use the ladle to work 
it with; if not, the hands.” 

A. H. Fay, who received the first premium at the 
Worcester West Exhibition, says: “My manner of 
making butter is to set the milk in tin pans, about 
half full, raised from the shelf on two narrow sticks, 
and let it stand not over four meals. The cream 
should be taken from the milk while sweet, and stand 
not over three days, and stir it every day until 
churned. After churning, work the butter-milk owt 
as much as possible before salting. No washing is 
necessary to make the butter keep well, for it will 
keep better without. About one ounce of salt to a 
pound of butter is required to salt it. It should be 
worked over the second day after churning, and put 
down in stone jars and covered close from the air— 
kept above in the winter, and in a cool, dry cellar ia 
the summer, and it will keep the year round. 

Mr. Wirztarp Woop, who received the first pre- 
miam at the Plymouth County Fair, says: “I set my 
milk in tin pans, and let it stand from twenty four te 
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hours before ‘skimming, according to the 

po tag My cream is churned soon after it is taken 

from the milk, when it is sweet. The butter, when 

taken from the churn, is rinsed in. cold water, then 

salted with fine rock salt, about one ounce to the 

; it is then put in a cool place until the next 

ay; then worked over and made into balls, and 
packed in a stone pot, covered closely.” 

Goop Burrer Commanps Goop Prices.—The Com- 
mittee of the Worcester North Society, in their re- 
port on butter, well observe: “So important has this 

ct of ng page become, that she who success- 
ly vies with her sister dairy-women in producing 
the purest, sweetest and most palatable article, can 
command for it her own price, and stand forth as the 
undisputed sovereign of the uct of her skill and 
industry, without a rival. Such a position of ce- 
lebrity, however, is occupied but by the few, while 
the mass plod on in the old beaten track, with but 
little, seemingly, to care or hope for. 

“The demand for good butter, both at home and 
abroad, is rapidly increasing, and should stimulate 
our farmers, not only to increase its supply, but, so 
far as possible, improve its quality.” 





ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


Hayne 1s, or ought to be, about over, and our 
farmers fairly into the barley and wheat harvest. 
Harvest ! pleasant word! used to have but one 
meaning for us—the time of the ingathering of the 
wheat crop—the great staple of Western New York. 
Now other crops rightly take the precedent—wheat 
having withdrawn from the field in a great measure, 
under the pressure of its tiny but powerful enemy. 
But it’s “ all right,” and we shall find and acknowl- 
edge it so in the end, 1 dare say. 


Varirres or WHEat.—Some competent man might 
do a good service to American Agriculture by gath- 
ering all the information available on the different 
varieties of wheat, and their adaptation to different 
soils and climates. I should like to know more about 
them, and not as now be in doubt whether any for- 
eign variety I hear of, be aoa but one common 
to us under a different name. There may be some 
work containing such description, etc, but if so, I 
have never chanced to hear of it. Meanwhile, let us 
have such information through the Farmer; you 


ea? mate 9.qn08, DENS): Ce, grenaah wesw 


Carrors—W airs anp Orancet.—Mr. Bronte, says 
“the yield of the white carrots was much greater 
than that of the orange.” So I have found it, and I 
find, Sy } white — cotelaeed for — 
use orange. e cooked a many last 
winter and spring, the same as one would 
and they were esteemed quite a luxury by all a 
tasted them. The cows seem to have the same opin- 
ion of them in a raw state, and “gave down” much 
better while they lasted. 

Tue aoe eee found large — of 
these “ bugs,” while working in my garden pg, 
and at evening the cherry and butternut pee 
ve with I am glad Dr. Frrcu 
has given us this full account of them, and hope you 
will secure one as particular of the cut and wire 


Ossects or Hortna.—The “second” object—to 
destroy weeds has been one of the chief, the present 
rainy summer. I wish “B. F.” would go into our 
bears awhile, and there give us an example of his 
prowess. 

Surrace Mayvures—Friend McVean, always 
writes to the point, and never more so than in this 
ok article. f° hope he will favor your readers 
0 

Suerr on Goop Laxp.—A little extra attention 
to our flock last winter, convinces me that sheep will 
repay good care—that it is most profitable to give 
them such. I mean to go a little farther, next win- 
ter, and Mr. Jonyston’s article gives me just the “ in- 
formation wanted” on the subject. 


Sounp Corn.—The method of securing corn stalks 
when cut up in autumn, recommended by your Pa 
correspondent, is the only safe one, and answers the 
best results with the least trouble in the end. The 
corn will be much better, and the same is true of the 
stalks, and we had better leave them thus stacked in 
the field until mid-winter, than to in a large 
mow or stack to heat or mould, as is too often the 
case when so secured. 

Teacuina Ayxmats.—Animals will acquire good 
habits just as easily as bad ones, and it is really worth 
while to teach them when young to be gentle and 
obedient. If well fed comfortably cared for, 
they will be quiet—if starved, nature prompts them 
to seek food and shelter, wherever it may be found. 
Bro. Sanrrec, is a schoolmaster, both to the herds 
and flocks, and to the “ young ideas” of his country, 
and his advice is worth listealn g to, and following. 


Crean Meapows.—We pay too little attention to 
clearing our meadows of sticks and stone, and this 
neglect brings double the expense in injury to 
scythes, rakes, and mening machines, as well as in 
loss of hay and temper. When I was a boy, mea- 
dows were “picked up” every spring—there was no 
excuse for a loose stone or a stick left upon them. 
Now, boys have too much play on their hands, for 
this, besides they “ don’t like to do it.” 

Snape Trees —Too many shade trees, is almost as 
great an evil as none at all, and one fine, full grown spe- 
cimen, is worth a dozen spindle-trunked and half- 
headed trees, crowded into the space which the first 
named would fully oceupy. I have a single maple 
near my house, which I value more highly because it 
does not discommode me, and is really an ornament 
to the grounds—a noticeable feature thereof. 

Axyotz Worms.—] never knew a soil full of angle 
worms which would not bake, as described by Mr. 
Epwarps. They work in it when wet—making mor- 
tar wherever they go, and when it dries it becomes 
hard whatever the character of the drainage 
be. How to get rid of them, is more than I can 
take to say. B. 

Niagara Co. N. Y. 


Growrs or tHe “Sorcuvs.” The sugar cane is 
a slow grower in such cold, wet weather as has been 
our'’s the present summer. Mine looks thrifty, and 
now, early in August, is about three feet high, with 
only a small show of suckers, except in hills with but 
two or three stalks. B. 











Niagara Co, N. Y. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY &. W. 


Tue Season ror Corn.—This has been thus far, 
12th of August, a warm and growing, but very wet 
summer. Indian corn would have been a good crop 
if this month had been as warm and dry as the pre- 
ceding one; as it is, corn, even on a drained soil, ears 
slowly, as the heat of the sun by day hardly over- 
comes the effects of rain and longer and cooler nights. 
A good crop of well-filled ears of Indian corn must 
be a rare show this fall in Western New York. 


Sorcuum.—The wet weather does not prevent this 
lant from attaining a monstrous growth on a rich, 
ined soil. It now stands over six feet high, suck- 
ers and all, without any appearance of preparing to 
seed. It is evidently more hardy than Inman corn, 
and of much slower growth when young. 

Porators.—Farmers complain that early potatoes 
do not yield as well as last year, and there are indi- 
cations of rot in some fields. 

Grass—The hay crop has rarely been so large, 
and pastures continue as green as they were in June, 
prima facie evidence that it is a bad corn season. 

Bariey.—This is said to be as large, if nota 
larger, crop than wheat this year; but Seneca neither 
sows nor reaps the best varieties of wheat now. Jon 
Jounston and a few others still grow large crops of 
white wheat on their well manured, tile-drained fields, 
but the inferior Mediterranean wheat is generally 
grown now. 

On1o Corn Sower 1x Dritts ror Fopper—Jo- 
sepH Wricat grows many acres of corn-fodder every 
year. He says it must be cut after the ears are set, 
and the tassels begin to droop; but the best test of 
the right time is by tasting: when too green, the 
juice will be bitter or tasteless at the joints of the 
stalk. Wait until the whole stalk is sweet; cut and 
lay it down to wilt; if no rain, turn it over once; 
then put six bundles in a shock, and bound at the 
top. After a week’s dry weather, make them into 
twelve bundle shocks, and let them stand until want- 
ei to feed in winter. He says he has let the shocks 
stand in the field until March, and then found the 
stalks dry and sweet to the butt end. He has now 
one large field of corn in a very green state, over 
eight feet high, but it matures slowly this wet wea- 
ther. 


How To make Grass TAKE THE PLAce or WeeEps. 


—Pull up around your premises every weed before 
it blossoms, and Fe will be surprised to find how 
soon white or red clover, or some grass, will fill up 
every vacant spot, thus adding beauty to usefulness. 

Drie In Wreat-—lI noticed, in passing on foot 
over wheat fields this spring, that the wheat which 
had been sown broadcast was much winter-killed, 
while that which had been drilled, or plowed in, 
looked well. The editor of the Ohio Cultivator, af- 
ter a journey of 600 miles through Ohio, says: 
while the wheat drilled in looked well, that sown 
broadcast was a general failure. When drilled in, in 
a dry time the seeds find moisture enough to insure 
ve: etation, and it will notso readily freeze out as when 
sown broadcast. 

Tuat Twenty-rurer-Povxp Fiesce or Woor— 
The fleece of a Merino Buck very full of gum, and black 
on the outside, with dirt, was weighed, and then careful- 
ly scoured at Waterloo Woolen Mills; when thor- 
oughly dried, it weighed but six pounds, or a trifle 








cleansing is only 33 per cent., while this fleece lost 
more than 70 per cent. Let fazmers beware of such 
oz bucks, as such wool is unsaleable at half price. 
he Waterloo Woolen Mills have thus far taken in 
and paid for, in cash, 240,000 pounds of fine wool, a 
part from Upper Canada Ohio. The average 
price paid thus far is 44 cents a pound, against 41 
cents last year at this time. 
Apples are falling from the trees stung to death. 
I set my wide-mouthed bottles under my Sweet 
Bough tree; caught flies only in June to 20th July, 
since which millers of every size cover the surface of 
each bottle daily. Plums are stung as badly as 


apples. Ss. V 
WVaterteo, Aug. 12, 1857. 





CONVENIENT PIG-STY. 


Tue annexed plan of a well arranged pig-sty, we 
received from a gentleman residing in Bayham, C. 
W. We give his description below. 
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Description.—“ A is the main room, for storing 
roots, grain. &c. It also contains a large fire-place, 
where the feed can be cooked and water heated for 
butchering, &c. The women folks think it is a fine 
place to make soap, and do many odd jobs. It is 14 
leet by 24. B, B, are the sties, 10 feet by & The 
floors of the sties are on an incline of two inches in 
ten feet, to carry off the wet to the rear, where there 
is an opening, 6 inches by 8, to shove out the manure. 
This may be closed in winter with a board, if neces- 
sary. C is the fire-place, which is provided with two 
cranes, hung so that two kettles may be over the fire 
at once, without interfering with eachother. d, d, 
are the feeding-troughs, made in the usual manner, 
of two inch plank, and spiked to the floor. ¢, ¢, are 
bins, made for storing roots, &c. There are mortieed 
holes in the floor and ceiling, in which false poste 
may be put to hang the slaughtered hogs on. 

“The partition eee e main room and the 
sties is made by spiking a plank on the posts, wide 
enough to come up to the top of the troughs. Then 
one, nine inches wide, is spiked on above this, but 
with a space left between, to put the feed through. 
Above these, nail brackets on the posts, so that 
boards may be slipped down, and can be easily re- 
moved when you want to butcher, as you will want 
to bring your hogs over in case of bad weather, 
which can be easily done by turning the boards 
around so as to form a slip, to draw them over the 
troughs.” 

The main body of the building is built with a 
gable roof, and is a story ania half high. The part 
containing the sties is built as a “Jlean-to,” with a 


under. The ordinary waste in good Merino wool in; common shed roof. 
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YELLOW DOCK (Rumex crispus). 


Tus species belongs to an extensive family of 
ts, familiarly known as sorrel, or dock, inhabiting 

the temperate of Africa, and the 
United States. Several plants of this genus have acid 
leaves, owing to the presence, mainly, of oxalic acid. 
Those, as a general rule, which have the most of 
this acid, are distinguished by the common uvame of 
sorrel, some of which sates there's ou and 
places as culinary vegeta’ are cooling, 
somewhat diuretic, and are not considered injurious, 
unless too freely and tly eaten. A small por- 
tion of oxalic acid is likewise found in maay of those 
kaowe by the common neme of deck; bet in these! 
it is principally in the petioles and stalks, instead of | 
the leaves. Tannic acid is found in the roets ead 
seeds of many of the species, and it is to this acid) 
that they owe their astringency. 

The Yellow Dock (Rumex crispus) ig considered 
by most authorities as a native of K having 
been iatroduced inte the United States. Gairriva, 
however, ia his medica! boteny, says it is a native of ' 
this country. it is very commen, inhabiting net 

waste places, but often to the great annopance 
of the farmer, Sweet ym and literally over- 
runniag, his richest fields) When it has once thor- 
oughly ebtained a foothold, it is not easy te eradi- 
eate it. It is very tenacious of tif, and will often 
take root and grow after having been exposed for 
several days te the hot rays of the sun, shoald any 
of the small fibres of the root happen to be covered 
with the soil. 


Descrirrion.—The stalks rise from two to three | hai 


feet, and sometimes, in very rich soil, to three and a 
half feet in height—wavy, smooth at base, bat be- 
coming straightened as you ascend. The flowers are 
numerous, in a large panicle of auxiliary racemes, 
made up of half wheels, spi arranged. The 
leaves are tanceolate, acute, and waved, par- 
ticularly along their i ones rts 
having very long petioles. leaves have a etightly 
t, bitter, astringent taste, with an odor, w 

Praised, of sorrel. i 

of oxalic and tannic acid. The seeds are stringent, 
like the root, but less bitter, coutaining considerable 
tannic acid. Root perennial, fcsiform, yellow, having 
from three to five rows of restlets extending ite whole 
length, slightly spiral in their course, covered with a 
ros epidermis, casily separated, end having but lit- 
taste 


In this vicinity, (Poughkeepsie,) this plant flowers 
in June, and the aed seeon the beat of July and the 
first of August. 
“Uses anp Mepicat Prorreties—The leaves are 
sometimes used for greens. ‘They are somewhat laxa- 
tive, acd form an excellent diet In scorbutic com- 
plaints. The roots contain a yellow “ye, and are | 
eaid to be sometimes used ia coloring. The dye, on | 
sure to the atmosphere for some time, changes 

to a reddish yellow color. 


as they can then be raised with 


bea | mab? 


in the treatment of itch. The powdered root has 
been recommended as a dentrifice, in cases of spoagy 
gums. Recently, it has been employed quite exten- 
ony in syrups and patert medicines . 


"—Dr. Sadis- 
'y- 
As much, therefore, as this plant is now detested 


by the agriculturist, it may yet be tarved to bis 2- 
vantage, and may 


on 
years since has been extensively used in sarsaparilla 
syrups, &c. Persons are employed to procure the 
roots, and three cents a i 
green state. When dried, twelve cents a pound is 
allowed by some of our druggists. 


become a favorite and profitable 
among his cultivated crops It has alweys 
knowa to possess medicinal qualities, and a few 


is paid for them in the 


=Our attention was first directed to this subject on 


being applied to for the privilege of taking the dock 


from our fields This we very readily consented to, 
ee oe baviug them taken from our 
fields without any trouble or expense. 

The time te pull them is when in flower, 
and immediately sfter a rain, while the soil is moist, 
ease. The 
roots should be washed, if from a tenaceous coil, or 
the earth shaken off, if from a sandy soil 
This discovery we conceive of some imporiance to 
the farmer, as it will enable him to clear his fields of 
@ pestiverous plant, and, if he chooses, make it pro 


Now, if some of our chemists would discover some 
useful ee for which the Canada thistle, the daisy, 
and Bop eae ve) cee seer called toac-flax,) 

ight to advantage, they would be 
Ne a as pe pen of the - . 
Spriagside, N. Y. C. N. Bamasr. 
HOW MUCH CORN, OR HAY, IS REQUIRED TO PRo- 

DUCE ONE POUND OF MEAT? 


Messrs. Eprrors:—What guide have we to form 
an estimate, or an opinion, as to how mach meai may 
aced by feeding certain kinds of food to ani- 
This question is one of much interest, and 
worthy of more attention than has been givin it. 
With the present high price of meat, it is a p atter 
of much interest to know how much meat my be 

uced by feeding a bushel of corn, or a ton of 

ay; and if Names or both of these be fed, what 
quantity, and what proportion of the one to the 
other, ought to be given to produce the test re- 
salts. From the best informatien which the writer 
has been able to gather, it it assumed that, ag a com- 
mon measure of food for animals, Indian corn si ould 
be the standard, and that it possesses double the 
value of hay by weight—that, in nutritive valve, one 
ound of corn meal is equal to two pounds of good 
y—end thef, with good stock in fair corcition 
eight pounds of wera, ar its equivalen$ in oth«r food, 
will produce one pound of beef, and that ove iourth 
dess wi produce one pound of pork, when te ani- 
mals are fed under cover, It is obvious i>** the 








“Though tlis species ix not officinal, yet it has en- 
joyed at different times considerable reputation as a 
metlicine. Its medical properties are those af .an as- | 
tringent and mild tonic. In this respect, it has some 
resemblance to rhubarb. I[t is sapposed to 
an alterative property, and has been employed in de- 
€oction and ointment in seorbutic disorders and cu- 
sameous eruptions, and has attracted some attention 


quantity of food required by ay oninal daily, Cepends 
on its weight, in a greet measure; and it is i: und 
that one and a half per cent, of the live weight ot 


| the animal, in corn, or its equivalent amount in other 


food, is necessary as foud for working borsea, » ouhing 
oxen, animals being fattened, or cows giving milk. A 
certain portion of hay, or other fodder. is pec 

for an aiimal being fed with corn-meal; end a 
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lock weighing ten or twelve hundred pounds live 
weight, should not be fed more than three to five 
narts, or six to ten pounds, of corn-meal dally, and 
balance of his food should be made up with hay, 
or other green fodder. A larger proportion of corn 
or corn-meal than this, will not be fully digested or 
assimilated; for when a larger quantity of corn-meal 
is fed, a portion of it may be detected in the drop- 
pings of the animals, ~ ' 

y an experiment made on two lots of steers, 
each fed thirteen months wholly on her, Bovssiy- 
Gavtt found the one lot averaging 955 ths. at first, 
at the end of thirteen months weighed 2,090 ths. In- 
crease, 1,135 Ibs. They consumed, per head, 15,972 
tbs. of hay; and one ton of hay produced 143 tbs. of 
increase of animals, or 14 ths. of hay increased the 
weight of the animal one pound. The second lot, 
at the commencement of the experiment, averaged 
896 tbs. each; at the end of thirteen months, the ag- 

ate increase was 994 tbs. They consumed, per 

ad, 14,553 tbs. of hay; and one ton of hay 
duced 137 tbs. of increase weight of animals. 
second lot of steers were not ‘allowed salt, which the 
first lot got. ‘hus the steers receiving salt increased 
6 ths. more on a ton of hay than those which were 
not allowed salt, and the coat and hair on the steers 
having salt were much smoother and more shining 
than the coat of those not having had salt. 

It will be found from these data that the steers con- 
sumed about 37 Ibs. of hay per day, and gained daily 
about 24 ths. If however, instead of being confined 
wholly to hay, they had been allowed a suitable por- 
tion of hay, or corn fodder, with corn-meal—say 8 ths. 
corn-meal and 21 ths. hay daily—it is probable that 
their gain would have shown a larger per cent. 
From the above data, as per first lot, we have to 
conclude that 14 tbs. hay, or 7 ths. corn-meal, will | 
produce one pound of beef. Therefore, if we assume 
the price of corn fifty-six cents per bushel, or one 
cent per pound, and hay ten dollars per ton, or one- 
ha!f cent per pound, the cost for feed in the produc- 
tion of beef would be seven and four-tenths cents 
per pound. Thus, 


Feed for one day, 8 ths. corn-meal, at cne cent 
do do 21 tbs. hay, at one-half cent 


8 ota. 
103g “ 


1834 cts. 
Cost of feed for one day, eighteen and one-half 
cents, and this producing 24 ths., would make the 
feed, per pound of meat, cost seven and four-tenths 
cents. Are there not, among your many readers, 
some practical farmers who have useful data or re- 
marks to offer on this subject ? 8. G. 
Lebanon, Pa. 


REFLECTIONS ON POOR ROADS—NO, 1 


per pound, 





Messrs. Eprrors :—As my business calls me to 


travel much (making and selling grain cradles and 
barley forks,) as I travel along “solitary and alone,” 
I see a great many ro ta great many jostles, 
and have time to reflect, being stirred up to the sub- 
ject more or less every minute. We are a progres- 
- give people, but we p faster in almost any 
other thing than we = traveling Sant edt 
our ways—or rough ways more properly 
Sar hase are ond ad ia in our taal la 

path master (“cow path” it should be called) every 
year—what one does this year the next one undoes 
—all masters and nobody te obey. Now this ig all 





Rtv [en 


speak- | sided, for a tri 


ws—new | have used, I should jud 


wrong and should be reformed. Among the many 
wrong things are these—Ist. Too much ploughing 
and heaping up. 2nd. Too little care in constructing 
water courses across the read. 3rd. Not precision 
or mechanism enough in the features of them, 
&e., &c. There should be a law to appoint, say three 
rmanent residents—men of strong, practical ingenu- 
ity and taste (not whiskey taste) in each town in the 
State for the term of, say, 5 years—to superintend the 
roads—they Sanae go on and make and mind = 
roads on a scientific, permanent plan, aps 
this. Draw a line precisely in the middle of the 
road, ——— of old stractures—then plow at a 
proper distance, say 12 teet from the center line and 
scrape up, raising the road one foot higher in the 
center than the bottom of the ditches with a nice 
convex from ditch to ditch 24 feet. Next for water 
courses.—Dig away 1 foot lower than the ditches 
from one to the other across the down 
large flat stones, or bed down timbers and lay By 
ank floor across the road 20 feet long and wide, 
enough for the sluice and walls to rest on, raise the 
walls high enough to give the water a free —— 
though the whole should be dropped below the 
itches to prevent the action of the frost in winter,) 
cover the Juice with thick flat stoves and roand ap 
with earth to a level with the road. This reform in 
roads would take up considerable of the taxes for 
a or two, but after that time not more than one 
half or one third of the tax would be required to 
keep the roads in even better condition than the 
now are. Well, says one, What shall be done wit 
the surplus labor? I will tell you—draw graveh— 
draw gravel and put 6 to 12 inches in the centre 
with a gentle slope to the ditches. A certain num 
ber of inches, or some definite distance should be 
taxed or extracted every year from e day’s as- 
sessment on every road beat in the State for maki 
a grand road on the part of said beat that is 
the most till the whole country has grand roads.— 
Plank roads—turnpikes—pavements or any thi 
discovered yet are all thrown in the shade by grave 
roads. o that has ever gone over the Ridge 
Road from the Genesee to the Niagara will dispute 
this doefgine of gravel roads. Most of the districts 
have, more or less gravel within them, and those that 
have not are in a deplorable condition and need the 
assistance and the sympathies of those around them, 
as much as those that are doomed to the poor house. 
There should be a new ordinance to read thus :— 
“Woe to those that withhold gravel from those that 
live on the clay, for their lots are hard and their 
road full of mud holes.” 

Much more might be said on the subject, but 
short yarns are preferable, and short routes too, espe- 
cially if you have to travel on clay roads. 

Adams’ Basin, N. Y. oz. Hovanrox. 


LIME AS A MANURE 

Messrs. Eprrors:-—After Mr. Patwen’s 
letter praiies information in regard to the use of 
lime, I have concluded to give you our experience, 
In 1843 we bought the farm where we have since re- 
over $3,000; since that time we 
about six thousand bush- 
els of lime, and of late have used considerable guano 
and phosphates, but consider that the lime has paid 
ug the best. If I should say now that we could get 
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$12,000 for our farm, I do not think I should exag- 
at all. Well, gentlemen, lime has done by 
r the most of this To be sure, property has 
raised in value in our vicinity, as well as elsewhere. 
I think that property has increased in value more 
through here than almost any other place in New 
Jersey, on account of raising peaches, which, it is ad- 
mitted, will ual the best that are sent to New York. 
But to you about the lime. Lime costs us 
about sixteen dollars per 


hundred bushels, delivered, 
and we always calculate to get pay for our lime in 
the first crop of oats. We lime whenever it is con- 
venient, but would prefer it put on at least one year 
before we plowed the ground. If the ground is 
limed over the summer before plowing, the first crop 
will be benefited; but if put on so Tate, it will not 
always show in the first crop, but will show itself in 
the oats and Mr. P. must not abandon or 
condemn lime, if his wheat should not meet his ex- 
pectations. Lime, when put on so recently, hinders 
wheat from ripening. 

Now I will give you the rotation of crops as suc- 
cessfully practiced with us. Lime on the sod, from 
agg dee to forty bushels to the acre, (I mean stone 
lime, but nicely slacked, of course, before spreading,) 
in the fall; plant with corn the following summer; 
next spring sow with oats and clover; and the next 
summer plow under the clover, and sow with wheat 
and timothy. We do not let our ground lie more 
than two years, unless it best suits our convenience, 
but consider that it is never in a better state to plow 
than as soon as it is in a good sod. I notice that a 
number of your correspondents of the ground 
as getting “clover sick.” Well, ours used to do so 
too, and we had to quit sowing clover after clover; 
but since we have sowed timothy after clover, and 
clover after timothy, we have had no cause to com- 
plain of the land becoming clover sick. 

We have a variety of soils, from a sandy loam to 
a stiff clay, and are certain that lime will pay on all 
or any of them. Some of the farmers of the best 
land in our county commenced liming when the lime 
cost twenty-five cents per bushel, and these farms are 
ahead yet, I should judge, more than the lime cost; 
and I am certain that if Mr. P. commences using 
lime at twenty-five cents per bushel, he will get so 
far ahead of his neighbors, while they are looking on, 
that they will never catch u 


Pennington, N. J. 4 em L. Burrovaus. 





TASTE AND THRIFT IN IOWA 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have seen an article from the 
pen of “ Viora,” of this county, reflecting severely 
i fe the want of taste, thrift &c., of the 

awkeyes. For the sake of my adopted State, and 
the county of my choice, I will say a word for the 
farmers of Iowa It is less than thirty years since 
the first white settler was fighting, the savage for a 
foothold in this State. Then there were not twenty 
legal settlers in our territory. Now we have 600,000. 

en there were no buildings for the abodes of civili- 
zation. Now the cities of Dubuque, Davenport, Mus- 
catine, Burlington, Burin, Keokuk and Washington 
can each number their thousands of citizens, and 
their imposing edifices of wood, brick and stone. 
Then we had only the Indian trail and buffalo path 
for roads. Now we can boast of our common high 
ways, our numerous railroads and magnificent bridges. 








We have spanned the Father of Waters with the 
blest bridge in America,save one. * * * 

Will “Vioia” travel with me to some neighbor- 
hoods in Iowa, and see our waving prairies of 
ness marked by the hedge row, datted with orchards 
and groves, bedecked by neat white cottages amid 
blooming flowers and green trees, and tell me where 
has the sun seen a land of better promise? True, 
we are careless, and, with our hands full of bounties, 
we drop some that should be saved. Our faults are 
of the bountiful order. In the eager, onward rush of 
myriads, conquering nature, crowning art, extending 
science, developing “ manifest destiny,’ and coronatin 
popular sovereignty, we may not be so penurious 
saving as the witch burners of Salem, or so quiet as 
the Rip Van Winkles of Sleepy Hollow. This can- 
not be helped. We are ina age, and those who 
don’t “get out of the way” will be jostled out or 
run over. True, trees grow but little faster than in 
olden times, owing to the ignorance of the age re- 
specting agricultural chemistry, and we cannot yet 
build houses by any railroad process; yet in all these 

we are making commendable improvement 

upon our forefathers. "erhose who come to Iowa ex- 

ting to find farms in cultivation, houses built and 

ished, churches, mills and school-houses at the 

first half mile stone, with artificial bowers of luxury 

on every place, and all for one dollar and a quarter 
per acre, wiil be disappointed. 

If “Vioia” will confine her complaints next time 
to the audience that is reputed to listen to curtain 
lectures, she may do good. But ske has not traveled 
if she imagines lows inferior to New York two hun- 
dred years ago, or one hundred years after that. 
This county en alone furnished 15,000 fat 
hogs and 30,000 bushels of grain to a foreign market 
in 1855. What if afew hogs did get away to the 
woods, and a few bushels of grain go back to dust, 
outside of the regular channel. The earth canght it 
all, and we will save it when necessity is as hard up- 
on us as upon the unfortunate dwellers between the 
ocean and the lakes. 

To say that we do not plant trees, is to make a 
mistake. ‘True, we are too busy to take the care of 
ornament, luxury or secondary comforts ne 
for their best success. But thousands of trees are 
planted annually in every settled county of Iowa; 
and if the frosts freeze some, and the water drowns 
some, and the rabbits and grashoppers take some, we 
are gaining, and “Vio.a” might have written her 
article with apples, grown ia lowa, by her side, or 
under the shade of a planted grove, if she had visited 
her neighbors. 

I like the ambition of “ Viota” for the improve- 
ment of our State. She does not consider the neces- 
sity upon us which drives all new communities to 
make a home first, and adorn second. The most 
bountiful gardens for private use I have ever seen, 
were in Iowa. Green peas, lettuce, beets, radishes, 
cucumbers, beans, onions, potatoes, strawberries, &c., 
are common luxuries now, (June 30,) with many of 
our citizens, and most of these articles have been on 
hand for some time. 

“Vio.a” complains of our large tracts of land to 
one land-owner. She ought to remember that, with 
our improved implements of labor, aud with our kind 
and tillable soil, one man can cultivate three times 
the amount within the power of a New Yorker. As 
to our large farms, our Eastern friends have in times 


DO- 
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past set us no better example. Remember the im- 
mense grants to the original proprietors, the great 
patron rights of New York, &c.; and if the children 
are any copy of their fathers, our prairies would de- 
mand in New York snch notice anxiety for pos- 
session as their gravel hills never received. We will 
better these patent fanlts as we grow older. 

Hoping that many of your readers will visit, for 
themselves, our great valley, I will bring this article 
to a close. C. F. 

Washington, Towa. 





TURNIPS AMONG CORN-—BUTTER FROM PRAIRIE | pra 


GRASS—DRAINING, &c, 


Enrrons Genesee FParuer -—‘S. W.,” of Water- 
loo, N. Y., in the August number of the Farmer, 
makes some statements on which I will take the lib- 
erty to make a few comments. From sowing turnips 
among corn, if he plants his corn at the distance of 
three and a half feet, he should not expect 2 good 
crop for family use, but he may rely upon improving 
the land by it for the next crop, even if he keeps 
sheep enough to eat of all the turnips after the corn 
is red. 

n our dry climate we raise tarnips which keep 
good in our cellars till the middle of May to the first 
of June sweet and sound. Fer late keeping they 
should he sown late; even as late as the last of Au- 
gust one will often get a crop of tnrnips which are 
tender, and keep well till the German May turnip is 
grown fit for use the next year. We sow usuall 

here for a field crop from the 20th July to the mid. 
a of August. It is a crop that every farmer should 

ave. 

“S$. W.” says: “ But the butter from prairie grass 
is white and aromaless, and in stinted supply at that.” 
1 have heard that same story for twelve years past, and 
believe it mach less now than when I first heard 
it. It is always the case that when poor butter is 
brought to market, the fact of its being poor is at- 
tributed to the pasture. But is it not a fact that 
natural pastures produce the best butter and cheese ? 
I believe this is sc from all [ have noticed about 
the matter, and I have lived in a prairie region for 
the past twelve years. 

Those who make good butter in this region (and 
some of us Hosiers do make good butter) never com- 
plain of our natural pastures; but here, let me re- 
mark, that we have it in great abundance. Our cat- 
tle are not confined to one particular locality, but 
have the range and choice of the numberless varie. 
ties of herbage which grow in such profusion in this 
part of Hosierdom. How is it they seed meadow 
and pasture in the dairy districts of England ? not 
as of old with only one sort ef Men know 
that stock will not thrive on timothy, clover, blue 
grass, red top, or any single sort of grass, no matter how 
much grain they may have. That variety is the spice 
of life, and a change of pasture makes fat calves, is 
true now, and ever has been; and applies as well to 
quadrupeds as to bipeds. 

We have here no draining tile, but as a substitute 
use rails, and _ boards and brash. Thus— first 
we dig our ditch deep—not less than four feet; two 
feet wide at top and bottom; lay rails of most dura- 
ble timber in the bottom, one on each side—having 
ready split boards from twenty to twenty-four inches 
long; cover the rails, laying the boards across; then 





throw in a little straw or prairie hay. Over this put 
in your brush, tramping down close. Cover all with 
the sods with the grass side down, and your ditch 
is complete and very darable—much more so than 
some tile drains I have heard of. The brush is not 
necessary, bat adds to effectiveness. 

Ditches must be and should ran directly to 
the spring. I have a piece of prairie that was ditch- 
ed twelve years ago, but always remained boggy, so 
that at its highest part a rail could be thrust down ten 
feet. I dug this spring a ditch four feet deep, ran- 
ning directly to the highest and boggiest part of the 
irie; the result is that I have a fixe spring of 
water at the outlet, and a piece of prairie in fine order 
for any sort of grain. 

I find I am considerably off the track I started on, 
but will return by asking “S. W.” if he means that 
his cows eat tomatoes. C. Bracxers. 

Rochester, Fulton Co., Ind. 


rr 0: 


ADVANTAGES OF FORETHOUGHT IN FARMING. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—There is no pursvit in which 
our countrymen are engaged, wherein such great and 
lasting advantages may be attained by a rigid adhe- 
rence to the proposition that forethought is the all- 
important lever in successful farming; while a neglect 
or absence of thinking beforehand, is as sure to lead 
to disastrous consequences as that when the “blind 
lead the blind both shall fall into the ditch.” 

I would not pow say that it is a settled question 
that the agricultural commanity, as a body, has 
been injured more than benefited by the attempts at 
neem geen the great mass of scribblers who 
have no practical knowledge of the subjects on which 
they write, and henee have only tended to mislead 
the farmer, discourage the young beginner, and en- 
courage a resort to experiments by the credulons, 
without thought or reason, simply because some flip- 

nt writer, whose sole consequence is in the use of 

is pen, has caused to be spread out in print the re- 
sult of an experiment based upon a dozen hills of 
corn or potatoes, which, if carried out according to 
his little pet theory, would give three hundred bush- 
els of corn, and twelve hundred bashels of potatoes, 
to the acre But that it has been seriously tnjured, 
there is no doubt; the extent is not now necessarily 
in question. 

One moment’s reflection is sufficient to convince 
any reasonable man, that the successful attainment of 
an object in which are so many details, and such a 
combination of arrangement, good judgment, coupled 
with a nice discrimination, is not only essential, but 
actually necessary, and consequently requires a per- 
petual fore-thinking. 

Agricaltare may properly be termed the king of 
all sciences and youn: as upon if our individuad 
as well as national prosperity mostly depends. And 
as there is no royal road by which any one can at- 
tain position and eminence in any science without 
mental labor, and well-directed effort, all must labor 
for the prize, if they hope to win. 

Besides, the soil and climate of our country is so 
various—so wonderfully diversified—that no general 
chart can be followed with success, and hence 
every farmer must, in a great measure, rely upon his 
own judgment, and carefally study all the surround- 
ing circumstances of his case. . 

A proper selection of the field to be cultivated, 
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with the kind of crop desired, is not all that, the 
farmer must take into consideratien. His time and 
means, the present and future use of that field, to- 
with the manner he desires to cultivate the 

remainder of his little domain, ought all to be an- 
Capetes~anane of beforehand. 

gain, upon the subject of rotation of crops, and 
the proper amount of manure, as also the kind of 
manure most practical for the intended use, nothi 
should be left to chonce or guess work. He shou 
study incessantly, that he may hit right the first time, 
and not lose his seed and labor by ill-digested and 

Th aay te tel f essing anth 

e country is fall of professi: ] 
towards the farmer; yet ep ve these oo Pro- 
JSessors are, in fact, his deadliest foes, who use their 
eminence of position to aid in robbing him of his 
money. Lurking enemies meet him at almost every 
corner. The inventor, and the vender of tools, im- 
plemeats, py machines, instruments, special 
manures, seeds, and humbugs of every description, 
like Satan, are constantly tempting him. I would 
not ng all these things in the same category of 
humbug. Some are of real, practical utility, with- 
out doubt; but the fact is equally true that some are 
unpracticable, while others are not only humbugs, 
but arrant frauds—vide the leached ashes shipped 
from Rochester to New York, and there transformed 
jate guano and sold at forty dollars per ton; also, 
the saw-dust scraped up iz the marble yards near 
New York, and sold to farmers as No. 1 plaster. | 
These swindlers accomplish their frauds by sheer | 
force of mental action over the credulous, unsuspect- 
ing and unthinking farmer. 


“Those who think will always govern those who toil.” 


To think beforehand—to anticipate in the mind— 
is the Pole star to successful husbandry. Thought 
—thought systemized and subjected to regular laws— 
is the key-stone in the arch, without which labor and 
toil are uselessly spent. Labor, without method and 
forethought, is like casting the mariner abroad upon 








Seeds,” from the Springfield R 

made of some wheat which gre with some 
mummies. The wheat, supposed to be 2,000 years 
old, “produced the astonishing amount of 


ing 


GREAT FECUNDITY OF WHEAT. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In an article on “The Age of 
lican, mention is 


,200 
ins to one.” This seems almost incredible, yet I 
oubt not is true, since, from a field of Mediterra- 


nean wheat which I have growing, I took a root 


bearing twenty-five stalks, each containing fifty-rine 
grains, making a product of 1,475 from one. 

is goes far to verify the Tullian plan of hand-hoe- 
this grain, giving plenty of room for the grains 
to tiller. Will not some of our careful farmers try 
one acre, or half an acre? In my middle field, 1 
pulled out a root of rye having forty-nine stalks, 
and an average head of one of these stalks produced 
fifty-six grains, giving 2,744 grains from one, or 
2,744 bushels from one. Oorn sown broadcast at 
the rate of two bushels to the acre, yields from eight 
to fifteen or twenty bushels of ibbing per acre. 
The same two bushels, planted on sixteen acres, pro- 
duces from thirty to one hundred bushels per acre 
or from four hundred and eighty to sixteen hundred 
bushels from the two bushels. Will not wheat do 
the same? I think it will—in fact, I know it will 
The fact is self-evident. The grains and stalks of 
rye were carefully counted in the field by Messrs, F 
Kevyprick, J. Miter, Moyer and myself; yet Ke» 


| prick will not admit that the rule which holds goou 


for corn is applicable to wheat or rye. Bat this is a 
mere matter of opinion. I have a head of wheat from 
my middle field, the grains, Kenpricx has just count 
ed, are eighty-four, and I will demonstrate to him 
with those eighty-four grains the trath cf what |! 
have written above, by planting a bed in my garden 
in rows both ways, eighteen inches apart, that wheat. 
es well as corn, will produce a thousand fold, more 
or less, according to season, &c. 


The editor of the Springfield Republican proba 
bly has never paid very close attention to these mat- 








the trackless ocean without a rudder or compass. It | ters, as he says “it is suggested that the immens 
is as much the attribute of man to use his brains as_productiveness of this wheat [the mammy wheat} i: 
his hands—it is his mental power that distinguishes | owing to the long rest of the seed.” That is, as th: 
him from the brute, excites in him a laudable spirit | seed had been so long idle it was necessary that '* 
of ambition, fires his soul, and rouses all his latent | should make up lost time by increased fecundit; 
energies to action. Thought, systemized, succeeds— | But let us give Jerneo Tux his due, and raise more 
eaptivates the eye with extensive and | and better wheat, with a saving of seven-eighths c! 
iendid scenery—whitens our hills and valleys with | the seed. Cuartes Brackett. 
ripening grain—in short, invigorates life by the| Rochester, Fulton Co., Ind. 
pleasing prospects it throws around us, and elevates 
farmer to competency. Hrram ©. Saurrn. 
Oakland Lodge, Fairport, N. Y. 





CHESS AND COCKLE, 


— Messrs. Eptrors:—I can cheerfully add my feeble 
How ro Crean anp Keer Farmine Toots Bricar. | testimony to that of your experienced correspond 

—Take No. 2 or 3 corrundum sandpaper, and rab | ent, Joun Jounsron, of Geneva, with regard to sow- 

off all the dirt and red rust, and continue until quite | ing clean seed, if we wish to raise wheat free from 

smooth. Then use a little spirits of turpentine, with ‘chess and cockle. I have not been much troubled 

the same paper, until polished and dry. Nothing | with the pests since I got them out of my land, it 

more is p to clean hoes, forks, plows, culti-| being very foul when I purebased it about twelve 

vator teeth, &c., to have them work nice and easy. years ago. 

But to lay up and keep from rusting, first clean them| Many farmers (and this was the practice of the 

as above, then rub over with a preparation made by | one of whom I F anwe-ng when harvesting their 

dissolving beeswax in spirits of turpentine by a gen- wheat throw out the cockle, and leave it upon the 

tle heat. It fills the pores, and keeps water from af- | 

fecting the parts where the wood and iron come in 

eontact. N 

_ Darien, N. Y. 











land, and by so doing, they leave plenty of it in the 
next crop, and then wonder where the cockle comes 
from, as they are sure they sowed clean seed. Others 
their screenings to their hogs in their barn 


feed 
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yards; more or less of it gets mixed with the manure, 
and is drawn out upon the land, thus seeding and re- 
seeding their fields with cockle and chess. 

I have two screens to my farming-mill, one coarse 
for cleaning wheat for we 4 which takes out all the 
cockle and small shrunken grains, the other finer for 
cleaning for market. I do not, nor never have be- 
lieved, that wheat turns to chess; and by sowing 
clean seed, and not feeding my screenings unless 
ground, I have raised but very little, yet T have seen 
some examples of raising chess that almost staggered 
my belief. I have seen fields that would produce 
twenty bushels of chess and not more than three of 
wheat to the acre. “But,” you will say, “this was 
upon some old pastured field, and the chess had been 
sown there from the droppings of hogs and cattle.” 
But that could not have been the case, for it was in 
Michigan, upon timbered land, in a newly settled 
neighborhood, and there had been but ane crop rais- 
ed on the land previously; and I found there were 
intelligent farmers in that vicinity who are firm beliey- 
ers that wheat turns to chess. I would like to have 
1 or some of your numerous correspondents, tell 

ow so much chess came in that soil. 
C. C. Wirsow. 

Newfane, Niagara Co. N. Y. 


ONE WORD MORE ON THE MILKING QUESTION. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—There has been much written 
for the Genesee Famer on both sides of the milk- 
ing question; yet, perhaps the better way lies be- 
tween the two extremes. Whoever in the family has 
most leisure ought to do the milking. Yet I have 
often seen that it is not so. Mr. A. a a family of! 
n2arly a dozen children—their ages varying from six 
months to twenty years; yet the wife milks five or six 
cows, while the husband and sons sit in the porch 
— or are lounging in the tavern or shops. 

Mr. B. has several daughters, but they are too 
delicate to soil their hands; so their feeble, worn 
mother must bear the burden of the work in the 
house, and their aged father must do the milking. 
These young ladies say they do not know how many 
cows their father milks, but they believe their mother 
makes cheese ! 

But not like either of these is the family of Mr. 
C. He has three highly educated and lady-like 
daughters; but their mother has long been at rest. 
Sometimes when they have company, Mr. C. says: 
“ Girls, I'll milk to night.” But the girls say, “ No, 
father, you'll not milk when we are all at home.” 
These young ladies will be prizes to those who can 
win them. Education makes ladies better daughters, 
wives, and mothers, and fits them for their duties in 
>), station. But if we see a young person lacking 
in kindness to parents, even in household labors, we 
may be sure the head, or heart, or both, are not well 
educated. A. M. 


Breakine toe Pratrr.—lI noticed in the January 
number of the Farmer an article on breaking the 
prairie, and I can say, from an experience of eighteen 
years, that your correspondent is somewhat mistaken 
in the time thereof, as I have never yet known any 

irie breaking done before the middle of May, or 
ater than the first Of August, with the exception of 
some hazle ruff. LC. 8. 











be much sweeter and heavier, than when cut u 








Flint, Iowa. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I notice in the August number 
of the Farmer an article written on this subject by 
your correspondent “ W. H. M.,” of Indiana, Penn., in 
which he writes down his plan of securing corn and 
cornstalks in autumn, which will, no doubt, set to 
rights any or all “ mistaken views” thrown out by me 
in an aaticle on the same subject, found in volume 
17, 116, of the Genesee Farmer, to which he 
takes the trouble to allude. In the article referred 
to will be found: “When the corn is well glazed, I 
cut off the stalks close to the ear, bind and shock 
them in the field for winter use. I consider corn left 
to ripen in this way (on the hill) will yield better, — 

y 
the roots.” He “thinks” 1 must be “ mistaken,” for he 
says: “It has been pr ved by actual experiment that 
corn cut up by the roots and cured in shocks, is 
about four pounds per bushel heavier than the same 
variety, on the same kind of ground, left to ripen in 
the hill.” I will inform “ W. iL M.” and others con- 
cerned how I came to be “mistaken,” if mistaken I 
am. I find by referring to my diary that I have en- 
deavored to till the soil eleven years “on my own 
hook,” (the present year included) and that I have 
planted more or less ground to corn every year. Of 
six of the best crops, three were treated precisely as 
stated in “W. H. M.’s,” plan and three left to ripen on 
the hill. The soft corn at husking time was, cut up by 
the roots, 9 to 30 of sound; on the hill, 1 to 30 of soun 
Weight of corn when ready for market averaged, 
cut up by the roots, 55 pounds per bushel; on the 
hill, 59 pounds per bushel strict measare—one year 
weighing 60} pounds. Now,if Mr. “ W. H. M.” has 
a kind of corn that will weigh 64 pounds per bushel, 
cured in the shock, I should be glad to get seed of 
him for another year. 

One thing more. I have found by “actual experi 
ment,” that corn shelled immediately before grinding 
is one third sweeter than wher shelled a long time. 
I practice putting away in tight boxes corn in the 
ear, for family use. J. O. Apams. 

Seymour, N. Y. 


FARMER'S CLUBS. 





Messrs. Epirors:—There is a vast amount of in- 


formation to be obtained by farmers forming them- 
selves into Clubs. Let all the farmers within five 
miles (or more or less, as the place is inhabited,) 
form themselves into a Club. Let one and all join; 
those who cannot give advice to others, can there get 
information which will prove most valuable to them; 
but every man can learn, for there is no such thing 
as perfection in farming. We are always im roving 
by the experience of others. ‘The practical man’s 
views and experiments are what we require the 
most. 

The Club-room presents a good place to discuss 
subjects upon the different and best ways of culti- 
vating the various kinds of grain and other cro 
and the different varieties of seed which will be the 
most profitable to raise and least injurious to the 
land. Where there is a change of seed required, let 
the Secretary, or some member, get all that is re- 

uired in alot; it can then be obtained much cheaper 
than if each person sent for his own. Farmers can 


there discuss upon the diflerent kinds of stock—the 
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different breeds of horses which “ee ioe bet pon 
for farming purposes—and see whi ind o 
are the moet profitable for the dairy, And which for 
beef, or working oxen—and all other animals 
same. They can there discuss upon the merits of 
each, and which are the best and most profitable for 
the farmer to raise. Another thing that is very im- 
portant to farmers, is to know which kind of imple- 
ments will work well, and which will not; for instance, 
reaping and mowing machines, two of the best la- 
bor-eaving machines we have, aaa | we have good 
ones—if not, they are only a great bill of expense to 
keep in repair. It would be better to be without 
them, and all other implements we use that are im- 
perfect. Then, how are we to distinguish those which 
are from those which are useless? for they are 
all extolled by the makers and their friends. We 
eannot afford to procure them all, for the sake of as- 
certaining which are the best. We must learn it 
from our fellow farmers. Let farmers have trials to 
test the different machines and implements, and see 
which will do the work best, and is the lightest in 
oun Let their decisions be made public, for the 
t of others. In the Club-room, too, farmers 

could regulate the he of wages; be they are — 
imposed n b orers, especially in haying 
herpociinns aie wil club pees and say that they 
will not work for less than so and so. But it is the 
farmers’ place to say what they will give. Let them 
fix upon some fair price, and then pay no more, and 
there would not be so much strife among farmers as 
there often is. z 

There are may! other advantages to be derived 
from Farmer's Clubs, which cannot be appreciated 
except by belonging to one. J. EB. 


FARMING GOING UP.” 


Messrs. Eprrors:—That the business of farming 
is going up, is evinced in more waysthan one. That 
it is gaining upon other branches of business, is 
shown by the increased demand for all farm products 
over those of the mechanic, manufacturer, and mer- 
chant. Everything seems on the rise, but nothing 
fontoen ts bo the streams the past month) so much as 

products of the farm. The general rise in price 
is owing to the diminished value of money, but as 
this is a subject of political economy rather than of 
iculture, and more fit for other journals than the 
“ Farmer,” I will dismiss it for the present. The 
increase of the price of farm products over every 
other kind of property is caused mainly by the great 
drawing off from the ranks of its labors, to the 
mining interest, and to the building and running of 
Railroads. Another cause is that farmers have con- 
sidered their business more laboriovs than other 
occupations, and as they have generally prospered 
and me independent, a | have fitted their sons 
for what they have considered higher stations. The 
eonsequence is that the profits of farming have 
come up, till they are ahead of anything else. The 
product of an acre of land has in many cases the 
season, planied with only common field crops, 
sold for $50, $60, $75, and even up to $200. 
A few years since this would have been ast y 
and set the whole country in a fever, but now it is 
too common to excite more than a casual remark. 

That farming is looking up by mutual consent, is 

also shown by the fact that farmers are now often 








made the heroes in our popular tales ; formerly, if 
they were introduced at all, they came in as clod- 
hoppers and bushwhackers, and it was considered 


the | entirely out of character to make more of them than 


plain, honest, blunt, homespun men; but now 
novelists allow them to talk logic and science, and 
smart and accomplished y ladies to fall in love 
with them. This may look like a small matter to 
many a matter of fact man, but it is really a signifi- 
cant feather in the cap of the tiller of the soil, and 
like straws, shows which way the wind blows 
The habits, manner, tastes, and tendencies of an 
age, are shown by its popular literature. I do not 
make these re so much for the + ee con- 
gratulating my brother farmer with the t that we 
are getti ae oe Fan aw on, Soe tape a8, Be Rp 
u of showing to the aspiring young man, who 
thinks to leave the old farm ea which his father has 
—, for some wide and more ing field, in 
which to distinguish himself, that if wealth, happi- 
ness, fame, and long life is his aim, that it is well to 
— and consider whether he should not remain. — 
old farm, I will warrant you, will bear an 
increased investment beneath the surface soil, in 
improved stock and implements, and will pay for 
considerable more labor, if judiciously employed — 
It is true that the chances for farmers’ sons, in the 
learned professions, are above are po for having 
been subjected in early life to a sound p — train- 
ing, they are the better fitted for that severe 
mental discipline that the professions require. It has 
been said, that “he who lives within doors, does not 
more than half live.” This may not appear literally 
true in the first generation, but will be pretty sure to 
be shown up in the second. I would by no means 
detract from the merits of the learned professions ; I 
do not hold that every man should be his own 
lawyer, doctor, or blacksmith ; but I do think that 
whoever leaves the farm in these times, thinking to 
“go up,” had better consider first whether he is not 
more likely to go down. Itis not every young man 
who has the physical capacity to be a working 
farmer, and those who have it should prize it as a 
permanent capital. AGRICOLA. 


Gorham, N. Y. 
SCARCITY OF FODDER AT THE WEST. 


Messrs. Epirors:—We have suffered very mueh 
the past winter and present spring, from the want of 
fodder. Hundreds and thousands of cattle have died 
from want of food, and those which are left are mere 
ghosts of their former selves. 

Now, the truth is, that last ayn there was 
fodder enough in the country to keep every hoof of 
stock comfortably until grass grew this spring, had it 
been properly taken care of. But no small amount 
of straw was burned as soon as the grain was thresh- 
ed, and the remainder was stacked (for not one in 
five hundred thinks of housing straw) in so careless a 
manner that two-thirds of it was wasted. Corn 
stalks are seldom cut at all, but left to the frost and 
winds, so that by the time the cattle are turned in 
there is little more left for them than there would be 
on so many bean-poles. 

I want you men of goose quills and printers’ ink 
to teach us farmers to take good care of the straw, 
and at least top the corn before therosts come. 

Empire, Til. G. C. Lyman. . 
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DRAINING WITHOUT TILES 

Eps. Genesee Farwer :—Your correspondent, I. 
Randall, wrote in the August No. because it rained. 
Sodol He suggests fall ploughing as a palliative 
for late and wet se A very good plan, par- 
ticularly on strong land, that is likely to be mellowed 
by thawing and freezing. 

He questions as to the propriety of draining hard 
pan land, worth only $15 to $20 per acre. I think 
that is just the one expedient by whick the value of 
such land may be increased. : 


The want of draining tile is an objection. Has 
ke no substitute? No stone? No brash? No 
rails? Where pine lumber is cheap, a very good 
drain may be formed by ploughing out a semi-circu- 
lar groove on 2 by 4 inch scautling, 1 inch deep, and 
2 inches wide ; two of these, placed face to face, 
form a cylinder of 2 inch bore. It is better to let 
each piece project one above, the other below. B 
that means they keep each other at the same leve 
and “break joint.” ‘These will serve with a narrower 
ditch than is required for poles or stones, and, being 
less subject to displacement, they do not require to 
be buried so deep. By these means the expense of 
digging is diminished. Whether the drain is 
inereased in value, thereby, is another question. 

Innisfil, C. W. T. G. 8. 


- 


(DIGGING AND PRESERVING POTATOES, 


Tuts is the month to expect frosts sufficient to kill 
eur potato tops, corn, &c. I think it as well to con- 
sider the best method of digging and storing them 
for winter use, as the quality of this bulb is preserved 
er considerably impaired by the manner in which this 
process is performed; and I may say the time of 
digging has its bearing on the quality for future use. 
Potatoes, to retain all their preserving and nourish- 
ing properties, should, I believe, be harvested soon 
after the frost has killed down the vines, or, should 
they die from maturity, the sooner they are dug the 
better, before the ground becomes wet and muddy. 
They should be stored in the pit or cellar; if in the 
latter, put them in a dark bin in a cool part of the 
eellar—the cooler the begter, if above the freezing 
poipt. Ido not believe the practice a good one of 
digging potatoes out of the ground to lie strewed, ex- 
posed to the sun for several hours before they are 
stored. D. 

Gates, N. Y. 


NOTES FROM MINNESOTA. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—How I would be pleased to 
have some of my Monroe county friends look upon | 
this portion of Minnesota now. It is a pleasure to | 
look oe the fields of grain just ready for harvest- 
ing. The wheat heads are long and well filled—the 
straw perfectly free from rust. There are six or eight 
reapers within three miles of me, (well done for a 
three-year old settlement,) and they will find plenty 
of work ina day or two. There will be a fine crop 
of oats. Potatoes are doing well. Corn has grown 
rapidly within the last six weeks, and is tassling out 
as tall as a Vermonter’s head. ‘There will be a good 





crop if the frog, does not come too early. Such 
vines as grow here I never saw. Pumpkins, squashes, | 
aud melons are already large. I have had plenty of 


green peas since the fifth of July, although I sowed 
late. We rajse ruta-bagas, carrots, &c., without 
weeding—the tops already cover the ground. It 
does the farmer good to observe the grow.h of his 
crops from day to day. 

But we have drawbacks. It is expensive living, 
while the pioneer is making a farm from the virgin so 
We hear of the devastations of the grasshoppers 
northwest of us, and the threatened inroad of the [n- 
dians from the west. The latter I do not fear, but 
we have no known means of protecting ourselves 
from the ravages of the grasshoppers, if they should 
make us a visit next season, as is predicted by some. 
They have entirely destroyed the crops where they 
have been this season. 

E. Hopers. 

Marion, Olmstead Co., Minnesota. 





BUCKWHEAT TO KILL WIRE-WORMS. 


Messrs. Eprroxrs:—You ask for the experience of 
your readers about growing two or more successive 
crops of buckwheat to starve out the wire-worm. 
Having had some experience in this matter, I will 
give it. In 1854 I had an old pasture, containing 
twelve acres, all infested with this pest, eight acres of 
which were broken and sown to buckwheat. As it 
was a very dry season, the crop was light. In 1855 
the remaining four acres were broken, and the whole 
sown to buckwheat. The season was favorable, and 
a good crop was the result. In the spring of 1856 
the whole field was sown to oats. The result was, 
the four acres which had grown only one crop of 
buckwheat were considerably injured by the worms, 
while the eight acres which had grown two succes 
sive crops of, buckwheat were scarcely touched by 
them. N. N. 

Darien, N. Y. 


rr 


DRILLING IN WHEAT. 


Messrs. Eprroxs.—In your article on the cultiva- 
tion of the wheat in the August number of the 
Farmer, you state that, in your opinion, there is 
not much advantage in sowing wheat with a drill un- 
less for the purpose of hoeing, and wish the opinion 
of farmers upon the subject. 

Having had some experience in sowing wheat with 
a drill, f will give you my opinion founded on that 
experience. I have used a drill in sowing wheat 
upon a hard, stony soil, slso upon a light sandy and 
loamy soil, and could see no difference in the yield of 
that which was drilled in or that sown broadcast. 

Four years ago this fall, | sowed one half of a 
seven acre field broadcast, and the other half was 
sown with a drill. A portion of that which was 
drilled in, I harrowed across the ridges, for the pur- 

of levelling them down, as the advocates of the 
drill system claim, as one of its advantages, that the 
washing down of the ridges around the roots of the 
plants answers the parpose of hoeing, and also pre- 
vents winter killing; but I could see no difference 
either in the looks of the crop while growing, or. 
when harvested. 

Some seasons, upon some soils, wheat sown with a 
drill would be better than that sown broadcast, and 
the next year, perhaps, that sown broadcast would 
be the best, it a appearing to depend on the condi- 
tion of the soil and season. I have also used the drill 
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in sowing barley, with no benefit that I could dis- 
eover. But drilling ossesses one advantage, and 
that not a small one, the seed is all covered with uni- 
formity and all grows, whereas in sowing broadcast 
it does not, especially in dry weather. 


C. C. Wirsox. 
Newfane, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


ens 





BAKEWELL'S ANECDOTE, 
ALIAS GOOD FARMING IN A NUT-SHELL. 


A tate number of the Mark Lane con- 
tains an old anecdote of the late Mr. Baxews11, 
the justly celebrated founder of the modern Leices- 
ter sheep. We have given the anecdote before, but 
it will bear repetition, for the attempt to farm too 
much land is one of the crying evils of American 
agriculture. 


“ A farmer of the old school and golden times, who 
owned and eccupied 1,000 acres of clay land, but poor 
in point of money, had three daughters looking their 
father very hard in the face for money. He went to 
Mr. Baxewett to know what to do for them. Mr. 
Baxewe t told him to keep his money and give each 
daughter some land, and make it known that he would 
do so, and he would very soon lessen his family at 
home. He then made it known that he would give 
his eldest daughter 250 aeres of land. I need not add 
that the lady had forthwith plenty of beaus to choose 
out of; the father’s house was haunted with young 
men, and she soon got married, and the father gave 
her the portion that he promised, but no money; and 
he found by a little more speed and better manage- 
ment the produce of his farm increased. Three years 
after he made it known that he would give his second 
daughter 250 acres of land, which drew shoals of beaus, 
and she soon got married, and the father gave her her 
pertee. He then set to work, and began to ~~ up 

is furze and fern, and plowed up some of his poor 
furze land—nay, and where the furze covered in some 
eloses nearly half the land. And after giving half of 
his land away to two of his daughters, he found the 

oduce of his farm increased; because hie newly bro- 

en up land brought him excessive crops At the 
same time, he farmed the whole of his land better, 
for he employed four times the labor upon it; had no 
more dead fallows the third year; instead of which he 
aot § two green s * in one year, and ate them on the 

d. A gerden, Mr. Baxewxuc told him, never re- 
quired a dead fallow. He no more folded from a poor 
grass close to better the condition of a poor plowed 
one. But the great advantage was, that he had got 
the same money to manage 500 acres that he had at 
first to manage 1,000 acres, Three years after the 
second marriage, he made it known that he would give 
his third and last daughter 250 acres of land. She 
had a beau stood in readiness, and three or four more 
within call, and she was married in a week. She thought 
it never too soon to do well, and the father portioned 
her off with land. He then began to ask himself a 
few questions, how he was to make as much of 250 
acres as he had done of 1,000 acres. He found neces- 
sity was the mother of invention, He then paid off 
his bailiff, who weighed twenty stone; he found that 
he had been helping the men to manage the master, 
instead of helping the master to manage the men, He 
then rose with the lark in the long days, and went to 
bed with the lamb. He got much more work done 
for his money; for, instead of saying to his men, ‘Go 
and do it,’ he said, ‘Come, my boys, let us go and do 
it’ He found a great difference between ‘come’ and 





faster — he broke them from their snail’s pace; he 
found the eye of the master quickened the pace of the 
servant. He grubbed up every piece of furze on the 
farm, and converted a great deal of corn into meat. 
He preserved the black water, the essence of the ma- 
nure, and conveyed it upon ‘the land. He cut dowara 
all his high hedges, straightened his zigzag fences, cut 
his serpentine water-courses straight, and gained much 
land ws doing; made dams and sluices, and irri- 

ted all the land he could. Some of his hedges and 
rders were covered with bushes from ten to fourteen 
yards in width, and some of his closes we.» no wider 
than streets; and there he grubbed up the hedges and 
borders, and threw several Tittle closes into one. He 
found that, instead of growing white-thorn hedges and 


haws, to fred foreign migratory birds in winter, he 
w food for man, ‘I sold him long-horned 


t to 

Is, ak tos him rams,’ said Mr. Baxewett, ‘ and 
told him the value of labor, and what ought to be per- 
formed by a certain number of men, worked oxen, or 
herses, within a given time, I taught him to scw leas, 
and plow deeper and better, and that there were limits 
and measures to all things; but, above all, the hus 
bandman ht to be stronger than the farm. I 
t him how to make hot land colder, and cold 
hotter; light land stiff, and stiff land lighter. I 
advised him to breed no inferior sheep, cattle or horses, 
but the best of each kind, as the best consumed ne 
more food than the worst. Size has nothing to do with 
profit. It is not what an animal makes, so much as 
what it costs making.’” 


HOW IT MAY BE EASIER FOR A MACHINE T@ 
WORK THAN TO DO NOTHING, 


It has been slightly puzzling to some to understand 
the results shown by the dynamometer in respect to 
the draft of several mowing machines, principally 
those of cam construction. In these, the draft of 
some is proved to be as great when the machine is 
drawn over the bare ground, as it is when cutting 
a swath of grass, if not absolutely greater! But the 
explanation of the paradox is by no means so diffi- 
cult after all. The bar to which the knives are at- 
tached is driven at a speed that gives it a great mo- 
mentum, which must be overcome as each vibration 
is changed from right to left and from left to right. 
The power required to effect this rapid jerk must be 
sufficient first to bring the knives to a high speed, and 
then to a full stop, before commencing an equall 
rapid motion in an opposite direction—in other wo 
by the frequent change in the direction of this mo- 
tion, the momentum which usually aids the working 
of a machine here becomes a double obstacle; no 
sooner is a high point reached, than it must all be 
overcome, and a new onecreated. Now if the force 
requisite for cutting grass is just enough to overcome 
the momentum of the knives, when the vibration 
changes from one way to the other, no further expen- 
diture of power is requisite to stop them—and the 
draft of the machine is neither more nor less than 
when no grass was cut. If, on the other hand, the 
ease with which the cutting is performed is such that 
the operation does not deprive the knives of all their 
momentum, a portion of it only will be overcome, 
and the horses will then have actually less labor to 
be cutting than not !—Country Gentleman. 


Tur great objection to thin seeding of wheat, is 
that the plants tiller and do not ripen so early. 








Tn 
districts affected by the wheat midge, therefore, sow 





“go.” He made his servants, laborers, and horses move 


plenty of seed. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BROWNE'S POULTRY-HOUSE. 


From the American ewe | Yard, by D. J. 
Browne, we take the following description of a very 
pretty and convenient poultry-house, of which the 
above is a perspective view: 


“ A fowl-house,” says Mr. Browns, “should be dry, 
well roofed, and fronting the east or south; and if 
practicable, in a cold climate, it should be provided 
with a stove, or some other means for heating, warmth 
being very conducive to health and laying, though ex- 
treme heat has the contrary effect. The dormitory, or 
roost, should be well ventilated by means of two 
latticed windows, at opposite ends of the building; and 
it would be desirable to 
have one or more aper- 
tures through the roof 
for the escape of foul 
air. The sitting -_ 
ment, also, should be 
ventilated by means of 
a large window, in the 
side of the house, and 
holes through the ceil- 
ing or roof, If kept 
moderately dark, it will 
contribute to the qui- 
etude of the hens, and 
thus favor the process 
of incubation, The sit- 
ting-room should be 
provided with boxes or 
troughs, well supplied 





H 


GROUND PLAN. 


“The accompanying cut represents a hen-house in 
perspective, 20 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 7 feet high 
to the eaves, with a roof of a 7-foot piteh, a chimney- 
top, a ventilator on the peak, 12 feet in length and 1 
foot or more in height, and openings in the gable ends 
for the admission of fresh air. In the easterly end 
there are two doors, cne leading into the laying apart- 
ment and loft, and the other into the hatehing-room. 
In the same end there is also a wooden shutter or 
blind, which may be opened whenever necessary to 
let air or light into the roost. In the back, or north- 
erly side, there is a large lattice window, three feet 
apart above the floor or ground, 4 by 12 feet, for the 

pu ose of affording 

resh air to the sitting 

hens. In front, or 
southerly side, there is 
a large glazed window, 
4 by 12 feet, and 
another on the southerly 
side of the roof, of a cor- 
responding size, design- 
ed to admit light and 
heat of the sun in cold 
weather, to stimulate 
the laying hens. In the 
southerly side there are 
also two small aper- 
tures three feet above 
the ground or floor, for 
the ingress and 83 
of the fowls. ere 


3) 


with fresh water, and proper food for the hens during | openings may be provided with sliding shutters, as 
the hatching period, from which they can partake at | well as with ‘lighting boards,’ inside and out, and 


all times at will. The laying-room, in winter, should 
have similar boxes or troughs containing old mortar, 
broken oyster-shells, soot, brick dust, gravel and ashes, 
as well as a liberal supply of proper food and drink. 
The perches, or roosting-poles, should be so arranged 
that one row of the fowls should not rest direetly over 
another. They should be so constructed as to enable 
the fowls to ascend and descend by means of ladders 
or steps, without making much use of their wings; 
for heavy fowls fly up to their roosts with difficulty, 
and often injure themselves by descending, as they 
alight heavily upon the ground. 





may be guarded by sheets of tin, nailed on below 
them, to prevent the intrusion of rats, weasels or 
skunks, 

“The building may be constructed of wood or other 
materials, and in such style or order of architecture as 
may suit one’s taste, only preserving the internal ar- 
rangements and prop rtions in reference to breadth 
and height. As a general rule, as regards the length 
of a building, each aX irrespective of the cocks, may 
be allowed a foot. 

“In the ground plan, L denotes the laying apart- 
ment; H the hatching-room, 6 by 20 feet; m,n, ete, 
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nest-boxes for laying, 14 by 14 inches, and 10 inches 
deep ; 0, 0, ete., nest-boxes for sitting hens of the same 
size; /, a ladder or steps leading into the loft; and S, 
a stove for warming the apartment, if desirable, when 
the weather is cold. 

“The transverse or cross section shows the building 
from the bottom to the top, with the internal a 
ments; L denotes the laying apartment, and H the 
hatching-room, divided in the middle by « partition ; 
a, the nest boxes, resting on tables, three or four feet 
above the floor or ground; 0, b, boxes or troughs con- 


Ay 
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IL H 


TRANSVERSE SECTION. 


taining water, grain, brick-dust, sand, ground oyster- 
shells, or the materials for the convenience of the 
fowls; d, an aperture or door three feet above the 
ground or floor, for the ingress and egress of the fowls; 
a, a lattice window, three feet above the floor or 
poant, for the admission of fresh air to the sitting 

8; R, the roosting-place, or loft, shut off from the 
loving and sitting apartments by the ceilings, ¢,c; A, 
a hole or opening in the ceiling for the eseape of the 
air below into the loft; », the ventilator at the peak 
of the reof; p, the roosting-pole, or perch ;. ¢, a trough, 
or bed, for retaining the droppings or dung.” 





NEW YORK PREMIUM BUITER 


B. C. Carpenter, of Elmira, N. Y., to whom the 
New York State Agricultural Society at the last 
Fair awarded the first premium for butter, gives the 
following interesting account of his process: 

“In compliance with the rules of your Society, I 
submit the {following method of our butter making. 
The milk, when drawn, is strained into tin pails, hold. 
ing twelve quarts each, and set on the bottom of our 
cellar, which is a water-lime cement, where it remains 
uatil it becomes loppered. It is then, both milk and 
eream, poured into churns, which hold a barrel each— 
a pailful of water to eix of milk added, and the whole 
brought to a temperature of 68°, The churning is 
done by horse power, and requires about two hours, 
Just before the butter has fully come, another pailful 
or two of water to six of milk is put into each churn, 
to thin the buttermilk, so that the butter may rise 
freely. The butter is taken from the churn into large 
wooden bowls, thoroughly washed with cold water, 
and salted with about one ounce of Ashton salt to a 
pound of butter, and lightly worked through with a 
common ladle. It is afterwards worked at intervals of 
about three hours, for four or five times, with a com- 
mon ladle, and packed into firkins the next morning. 


top—a thin cloth spread over the butter, and that 
covered with salt and brine, through the whole season. 
When the weather becomes cool, to hasten the thick- 
ening of the milk, we leave a quart or two of butter- 
milk in each pail when the milk is strained.” 
The butter which obtained the premium was made 
during the month of June, from five cows, fed on 
alone. The whole amount of butter made 
rom the five cows in thirty consecutive days was 
252 ibs. or about 1 th. 103 oz per cow per day. 
The cows were natives, with a slight mixture of 
Durham blood. The milk from the five cows, on the 
2d of June, weighed 231 Ths —measured 118} quarts, 
or about 239 quarts per cow. 





A BOY’S CORN CROP. 


Last year the Hon. Horace Greevey offered a 
remium of $50 for the best acre of corn raised in the 


tate of New York by a under eighteen 
of age. The tk tom haw awarded ts FB 
Spavpina, of East Otto, Cattaraugus Co. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the boy’s statement: 


‘1. The crop on this acre of land in 1855 was corn, 
without any manure, planted on green sward, plowed 
under in the fall of 1854. The soil gravelly loam. 

“The land was plowed (with horses) the last of 
April, 1856, ten inches deep; dragged twice; marked 
off for hills, with a hand marker, three feet apart each 
way; planted onthe 17th day of May; corn appeared 
above ground on the 22d day of Ma ; four kernels 
were planted to the hill, and four stalks were left to 
each hill. The corn was planted dry, without any 
previous preparation. 

“3. The variety of corn planted was the Dutton 
(yellow) corn, eight quarts of seed being used; 7113 
cords (128 eubic feet) of green barn-yard manure (drop- 
pings of cattle and horses, and including half a cord 
of hog and hen manure,) were used, spread broadcast, 
and in the hill—the former plowed under and the lat- 
ter put in the hill, covered over two inches deep with 
earth, upon which the com was dropped and covered 
about two inches deep; it was cultivated, lengthwise 
and crosswise, twice, and hoed twiee, immediately af- 
ter cultivating. 

“4, The cern was cut up the middle (15 to 20th) of 
September, put into ‘shocks,’ and left in the field 
about four weeks, when it was carted to the barn and 
husked, and the corn put into common, out-door, slat 
cribs, to dry. There were ten loads of stalks, of half 
a ton each, valued at $4 per ton, or total of $20. 

“There were 152 bushels of ears of corn; 76 bush- 
els of shelled corn, by a sealed half bushel measure ; 
weighed 63 lbs. to the bushel, which, at 56 Tba., (vide 
Revised Statutes of New York,) would make 854 bush- 
els per acre by weight. 





Mosses.—No spot is too desolate, none too sterile, for 
mosses to inhabit and enliven. From Spitzbergen to 
the islands on the Antartic Ocean, along the sides of 
lofty mountains, in the most exposed situations, couch- 
ing on wild heaths, overspreading old walls, —s 
in hedges, clinging to the bark of trees, loving mu 
and equally frost and snow, wind and tempest, needing 
nothing but moisture for their sustenanee—every where 
they may be seen, adding fresh beauty even to the 
loveliest spots, making gay the solitary places of the 
earth, and causing the arid desert to rejoice and be 
glad. Not only are they the first plants which make 
their appearance in a newly-formed soil, but they cling 





“The firkins are filled within an inch or so of the 


to the spot where they have taken root.— English paper. 
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LOCATION AS IT AFFECTS AND 
VEGETATION, 


Tue influence of location on temperature, and on 
the successful cultivation of fruit, is a subject well 
worthy the attention of all horticulturists, and espe- 
cially of those about to set out orchards. Unfortu- 
nately, however, we have few well established princi- 
oxy to guide us, and such as we have are so affected 

circumstances, as to lead to different results in 
different localities We need more extended and 
definite observations, and our main object in writing 
this article, is to call out the experience of our 
readers. 

In a comparatively level country, such as a portion 
of Western New York, the principal object is to 
guard against the injurious influence of the severe 
winds from the west and north-west. A situation 
where a belt of woods, or a hill, which breaks the 
force of these winds is desirable ; and when such a 
situation cannot be obtained, artificial shelter may 
frequently be provided with great benefit, by planting 
a hedge of American arbor vitw, or a belt of rapid- 
Frown deciduous and evergreen trees, such as the 

Suropean Larch, Lombardy and Balsam Poplar, 
Soft Maple, Abele, and Norway Spruce. 

In a hilly district, and where late spring frosts are 
to be feared, a southern and eastern exposure should 
be avoided, as it is desirable to keep the buds from 
starting till all danger from frosts is past. Low land, 
too, mast be avoided, from the fact that it is subject 
to greater variation in temperature than the hill side 
—being warmer in the day time, and colder at night. 
In such situations, too, the wood is but imperfectly 
matured before its growth is checked by early frosts 
in the fall. It is well known that a slight frost in 
the fall, frequently cuts down Indian corp growing in 
the valley, while that higher up the hill escapes— 
This may be owing to two causes: the increased 
succulence of vegetation, and the decreased tempera- 
ture in the valley. That the air is colder in the 
valley during a still frosty night, than higher up the 
hill, is well known. Tuomas, in his American Fruit 
Celturist, says : “In the winter of 1845-6, when the 
eold, on a clear night, sunk the thermometer several 
degrees below zero, after the peach buds had been 
swelled by a few warm days, trees which stood on a 
hill thirty feet higher than the neighboring creek 
valley, lost nine-tenths of their blossoms, while on 
another hill sixty feet high, nine-tenths escaped. 
The lake of cold air which covered the top of the 
smaller hill, did not reach the summit of the larger.” 





The same author mentions several cases going to 
prove the importance of elevated sites. 

In the beginning of March, of the present year, 
some experiments were made in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society (Turnham Green, London), for 
the purpose of determining the lowest temperature 

rienced during the night, at various elevations, 
between the surface and 36 feet above it. Upon a 
perpendicular pole, five accurate self-registering ther- 
mometers were fixed at-six feet distances, and a sixth 
was placed on the ground. Every morning, the 
state of these thermometers was carefully noted—and 
we extract the result from the Gardeners’ Chronicle— 
for a few days in April and May, when vegetation 
was becoming active, and when all tender crops were 
most sensible of low temperature. 
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It will be seen that in the spring of the year, 
when frosts are so injurious, the temperature at the 
surface of the ground, during the night, is on the 
average 34° colder than at 12 feet above the ground, 
and nearly 5° colder than at 24 feet. Above 24 feet 
there is little increase in temperature. On the 6th of 
May, the temperature at 12 feet from the ground, 
was just at the freezing point, while at the surface it 
was 5° below. “An immense difference,” says Pro- 
fessor Linptey, “when we consider how sensitive 
plants are to even small variations of temperature, 
especially when they are growing fast as in thespring.” 

These observations are confirmed, in a prac- 
tical way, by a correspondent of the Gardener's 
Chronicle, who states that the blossoms of pear trees, 
in the lowest part of his orchard, were destroyed 
by foggy frost to the extent of 80 per cent., at ten 
feet from the surface ; about 50 per cent. at 20 feet 
from the surface, and uninjured at 30 feet. This 
spring, the frosts were of the same description 
foger), and the result, as tested by examination of 
the nd, as it rose from the brook, showed that 
the damage diminished gradually—ihe lowest being 
the most injured. The ground was divided, for this 
comparison, into belts, by contour or level lines, fol- 
lowing the inequalities of the surface, each 5 feet 
above the other. Hessel and Beurre Diel pears had 
all their blossoms destroyed in the valley, but set a 
portion of their fruit 70 feet higher up the hill. The 
damage to the gooseberry and currant crops was also 
far the greatest on the low ground, and diminished 
gradually with the ascent. 

In this country, and in England, it is well known 
that fruit escapes spring frosts on the top-most 
boughs of a tree, while it perishes on the lower, and 
hitherto the fact has been accounted for on the 
supposition that the buds on the lower branches 
were started earlier by the reflected heat from the 








ground, while those on the upper branches, being in 
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a cooler temperature, remained dormant, and, conse- 
quently, escaped injury from frost. We still think 
this idea, to a certain extent, correct. Qvcrrevet’s 
observations at Brussels, show that at nine o'clock in 
the morning, during the spring, the temperature at 
the surface of the ground was 35°, and at 10 feet 
elevation it was between 2° and 3° lower. We 
should certainly —, that, during supny days, the 
temperature near the surface would be, from reflec- 
tion of the sun's rays, much higher than at ten or 
twenty feet above, and had QuetE.er’s observations 
been made at noon, instead of 9 a. m, they would 
probably have shown even a still ter increase of 
temperature between the surface and 10 feet elevation. 

e may conclude, therefore, that the buds on the 
lower branches of trees are not only more liable to 
be started by the heat reflected from the ground, 
during sunny days, but are also — to a lower 
temperature during frosty nights). The observations 
in the garden of the Horticultural Society, were made 
on alevel surface. Had it been a side hill, the result 
may have been different, for it can hardly be doubted 
that the air, as it becomes cooled and heavier by 
contact with the earth, would roll down to a lower 
level, while warm air, rushing in to fill the place, 
would keep up the night temperature of an orchard 
80 situate 
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HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


' Raspsereres.—The raspberry season will be now 
over, and the fruit of all the early varieties, or those 
except the late monthlies will be all picked, and the 
plantations will require pruning and cleaning. Take 
a strong knife, and carefully cat out, without twist- 
ing and breaking, close to the ground, all the old 
canes that have borne fruit the present season, and 
earefully tie, but loosely, so as not to cramp the 
young foliage, all the yo canes of this summer's 
growth up to the stakes. Now apply a moderately 
good coat of rotten manure and lightly fork it in.— 
Do not shorten the young canes, but allow them to 
grow the remainder of the fall and thoroughly ripen 
their wood ; for from these the fruit will be expected 
the following season. This month will, also, be a 
good time to prepare the ground for new plantations 
—this fall or next spring ; but I very much prefer 
fall planting to that of spring, if the ground be not 
too wet so as to subject the newly planted plants to 
severe winter freezing and heaving. But if they are 
earefully planted in the fall, in moderately dry ground 
and fine weather, and without exposing their roots 
very much to the atmosphere, the earth has time to 
become settled about them and they start into 
growth, in the following spring, with as much vigor 
as though they had not nm removed, and make 
fine canes for fruiting the year following. Let the 
ground be thoroughly wenthed twenty-four or thirty 
inches deep, throwing out the stones and incorporat- 
ing plenty of manure as the work is being proceeded 
with. See directions last month. 

Cassace.—From the first, to the tenth of the 
month, will be a good time to sow seed of early York, 


or early Winnings’adt cabbage, to be wintered over | h° 


for early summer use. If properly managed, they 
ba be a week or ten days pe ar than those from 

spring sowings. Prepare a piece of nice, light, 
rich soil, and sow the seed in drill, burying oll 








if dry weather, water them every evening. They will 
be up in eight or ten days. Should they fail, sow 
again immediately. Some cauliflower may be sown 
in the same way. Directions for wintering will be 
given next month, 
Another sowing of Early Scarlet Short-top radish 
muy be made. Sow in drills four inches apart, and 
half an inch deep; press the earth on the seed 
lightly, and water in dry weather ; when up, thin out 
to two inches apart in the rows. 

Carefully —- with the earthing up of the 
Celery. See directions in July number. 
Attend to the pruning and training of the toma- 
toes, and shoaid ve f be in danger of being nipped 
by the frost, toward the latter end of the month, 
some of the best plants may be pulled up and hung 
by their heels in a dry shed, and many of the green 
fruit will still ripen. Josian SALTER. 


SPIRZA CALLOSA. 


This beautifal shrub proves perfectly hardy in. this 
country. We have frequently recommended it to 
our readers, and now present a portrait of the flower 
which we have had drawa and engraved from a plant 
growing in the grounds of Messrs. Ki.waxcer & 
Bary, of this city. 





The leader in the last Gardeners’ Chronicle, (the 
best horticultural journal in the world,) fully sustains 
all that we have said in favor of this plant. We 
copy it entire. 

Wat 18 THE BHANDSOMEST FLOWERING HARDY SHRUB 
of July, after the Rose? Some may say the Fuchsia, 
bat it is searcely an ornament of July; others may 
int to the Scarlet Geranium, bet it is tender; a 
third will possibly contend for the Berberis aquifolium ; 
and we should acquiesee in the decision if flowers 
constituted the beauty of that glorious Evergreen ; 
but it is a fruit, and not a flower of July. For our- 
selves we contend, without the least hesitation, for 





an inch ; press the soil gently upon the seeds, and, 





Spirsea callosa, 
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“Spirea callosa! what may that bef” cries some 
eager reader. “I never heard of such a plant. I 
know Spireas, but they are not so very remarkable ; 
Spirea arifolia is now in flower, and it is prett 
enough, but not at all striking; Spirwa Lindleyana is 
no doubt a finer thing, but it is tender and rather 
coarse, and white-flowered also; but what can Spirwa 
eallosa be? I never saw it advertised ; I don’t see it 
in the nursery catalogues; I have not seen it in my 
late visits to the great nursery gardens near town.— 
What can it be to be placed on such a pinnacle of 
fame!” That all this is true we have no doubt; for 
= callosa *3 not a novelty, nor an exhibition 
plant; nor a florist’s flower. Its leaves are not 
ore and spotted, nor its flowers as red as a 

seony’s, or as big as a Dahlia’s. But it is a gem for 
all that, when care is taken to cultivate it well 

Imagine a shrub about 4 feet high, and as much in 
diameter, most gracefully branching from the ground. 
Let its slender shoots be dull red, and its simple leaves 
a quiet green, such as the most fastidious artist would 
select for a contrast with brighter colors, Then let 
every branch burst out into spreading twiggs loaded 
with tiny flowers arranged like those of a Laurustinus, 
but more loosely, the youngest dull red and as large 
a3 a pin, others more grown, with a vivid crimson 
centre, when the gay petals are preparing to burst 
their dingy calyx, and looking like rubies in a rusty 
setting. Such is the infancy of Spirsa callosa. More 
mature, the crimson petals begin to spread and reveal 
their still more rosy centres; and at last the ring of 
erimson stamens gradually unfolds and forms a glowing 
halo round the centre. Should the reader be able to 
receive all these things upon his mind's eye, he will 
then begin to know what Spirea callosa is like.— 
Though each of these tiny flowers does not oceupy the 


fifth part of an inch, yet their number most amply 
compensates for their smallness. Each truss is full 2 
inches across, and every branchlet bears about 3 such 
trusses, of which that in the middle is ful! blown, 
while the side ones are still closed up; and at least a 


month’s supply of flowers of all ages is provided at 
time when the bush first breaks into blossom. 

Does not a plant like this deserve a niche in the 
temple of Flora Juliana? 

Spirea eallosa is a native of Japan, whence it is said 
to have been introduced by Mr. Forrune, through 
Messrs. Sranpisn & Noste. It derives its name from 
the presence of a small red callosity seated on the end 
of each of the numerous notches that border its leaves. 





CULTIVATION OF GRAPES IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—W. Lrvrvaston, in the Farmer 
of last month, asks for information on the culture of 
the grape, and complains that communications on 
this subject are not sufficiently definite, &c. I pre- 
sume that he is, as Ihave been on the subject, grop- 
ing somewhat in the dark, notwithstanding the many 
writers I have consulted; and as I am now getting | 
to see light, I offer him and whoever else of your 
readers it may concern, my experience, not presuming 
that my method is perfect, but hoping and expecting 
that some one or more of your correspondents or 
readers will criticise my practice—a thing much eas- 
ier of performance than the laying down of a definite 
and intelligible system of culture. 

I will first preface, by remarking, that all grape 
vines cultivated in the open air in this latitude, espe- 
eially if the soil be rich and dry, incline naturally to 


trees—a thing impracticable to any great extent 
The first thing, then, after planting your vines on 
rich, deep, dry soil, with an aspect other than north. 
ern, is to counteract this tendency, which is more eas 
ily done in the early training and pruning than after 
the vines get large and stiff. 

In the spring of 1855, I purchased 30 vines of ong 
year’s growth from the cuttin ne Clinton, one 
Catawba, and the rest Isabella. I prepared 
ground by very deep plowing, and manured with 
barn-yard manure, and dried muck buried in the bot 
toms of the furrows; planted my grapes eight feet 
apart each way, and sowed the ground to carrots 
I paid little attention to the vines, but took good 
eare of the carrots, and had a fine crop. In harvest 
ing them, the same system was pursued—little atten- 
tion paid to the vines. They were cut with the spade, 
broken off, and trod into the ground, where they lay 
untouched till the following spring of 1856. I then 
got cedar eight feet long; set them two feet in 
the ground, in the rows east and west, midway be- 
tween the vines; put four inch boards or slats on the 
top sixteen feet long, lapping them over each other 
at the ends, and fastening them to the ts with a 
four-ineh — bolt and nut. Cedar does not hold 
a nail very well, and I thought to by what a 

ickle I should be in should the slats blow off while 
oaded with grapes. The centres of the slats I fast- 
ened with nails, I then put on three wires, so as to 
make with the slat four spaces of about equal dis- 
tances, cutting off the wires at every third post, (16 
feet,) and twisting the ends around nails, fearing 
if I left the wires longer, the contraction in the win 
ter would draw the nails. On the centre posts I fas- 
tened the wires by driving two nails so as to cross 
each other. 

I then used a tight plow and cultivator between 
the rows, and sowed two rows of beets and carrots 
between each two rows of vines. I allowed three 
branches to w from each vine root, training one 
perpendicularly and two horizontally; one each way 
on the bottom wire to the posts, and then perpendic- 
ularly, pulling off all the side branches as fast as they 
got an inch or solong. For training horizontally on 
the wires, I used cotton twine doubled, and tied 
loosely; for training perpendicularly on the wires, I 
found the twine would slip as the wind blew, and 
wear off the twine, and injure the vine, and that y 
first tying or noosing the twine to the wire, it wo 
rust in the next rain, and remain fast. For twini 
up on the posts and horizontally on the slats, I 
strips of India rubber cloth, obtained from the scraps 
at the carriage-makers, (bits of leather from the shoe 
or harness makers will do,) and nailed them with 12 
or 14 ounce tacks. The vines mostly reached the 
slat, and were turned horizontally a few inches, se- 
curely fastened and cut off. This was the end of this 
year’s work with the vines. They remained on the 
trellises, and none of them were injured, notwithstand 
ing the severe weather—mercury 2 to 22° below zero 
for two or three weeks in January. I should add 
that on first planting the vines, I planted a thick row 
of honey locust seed across the west end of the 
vineyard for a screen to break the wind. They are 
not yet any protection, but are growing finely, and 
have stood the winters without the least injury. They 
do not grow as fast as the Osage orange, but, in my 





grow too thick for the production of much perlect 
‘uit, unless allowed a full and free range on living 


opinion, are decidedly preferable for a hedge fence. 
think they will not throw up suckers on plowing near 
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them like the common locust. My beets and carrots 
yielded over 500 bushels to the acre, the 
— notwithstanding the small part of the 


ground occu by them. 

In the of 1856, I enclosed my vineyard, and 
have followed the same course. The past spring, 
1857, I used the plow and cultivator again, and 
planted two rows of carrots between each two rows 
of vines. I pulled off the suckers that came u 
from the roots as fast as they ; allowed 
the branches to grow till the fruit clusters appeared. 
] then trained up perpendicularly about every alter- 
nate branch from the horizontal vines, and cut off all 
the rest from the old wood; those which had no fruit 
on, close, and the others about two leaves above the 
fruit, pulling off all the lateral branches from the 
shoots I threw up. In the forepart of July, and 
again about the last, I went over them, and twined 
up all the perpendicular branches, and pulling off all 
the side shoots, and cutting off all above the trellis. 
In this way I have taken off about half of this year's 
growth, allowing nothing to grow that is not wanted 

r the maturing of this fruit, or producing 
frait next year. My trellises are now completely 
filled, most of the upright branches having reached 
the top, and been cut off The look fine, and 
will produce, I think, about one Sashel to eight vines. 
Daring the winter I intend to cut off close all 
branches except those I have twined up, and perhaps 
apart of them, as I think they aze too thick; and 

T can renew these dicular branches, 
by allowing new ones to grow when I think best. 

I find that Mr. McKay, of Naples, in this county, 
and other vine-growers, do not let their vines bear at 
this age; and perhaps his course is better in the end. 
Mr. McK. is certainly very good authority; but I am 
not fond of long its, am too fond of grapes 
to miss any opportunity to eat of me Gres raising. I 
think are too close to each other for rich 
land; and if I had to do the work again, I should 
make the rows at least ten feet a and the vines 
about twelve feet in the rows, and should allow but 
two branches from a root, and train them horizontal- 
ty each way till they meet, and then perpendicularly. 

Next year I shall allow the vines to monopolize 
the whole ground, using the cultivator often. I think 
the three kinds I have mentioned require about the 
same kind of culture, but it is useless to try to make 
much of the Catawba here, unless you can give it 
some extra heat, as it will not ripen on the average 
more than once in three in ordinary exposures. 
Oa the south or east side of a building, or high, tight 
fence, with a warm, rich soil, you will generally suc- 
ceed. Of the Isabella little need be said. It is doubt. 
less the grape for this region. The Clinton is at home 
here, being early, hardy, and productive, and mine 
are of a flavor; but I have tasted them from 
other vines, looking and growing like mine, that were 
like those the fox coulda’t reach, “ poor sour things.” 
i think they are not genuine. I toe a few other 
kinds which I tolerate for the sake of variety—one 
of them, the Connecticut Wild, is a large, nardy, ear- 
ly kind—excellent for cooking, makes good’ Port 
wine, but worthless for eating, and drops off when 
ripe. I have never seen the Charter Concord, 
Rebecca, or Northern Muscadine, but shall get one 
or two of the last mentioned next spring, if I can. 


the leaves and branches from the summer prunings 
are immediately covered, even slightly, with earth, no 
other manure need be added to keep up the fertility, 
as the nutriment of the fruit is furnished through the 
leaves and branches, they must contain, if cut while 
in full vigor, all the nutriment necessary for the fruit; 
and if buried at once in the soil, a greater share of 
it will be retained for the use of the plant. The nu- 
triment in these unripe ron will be more readi- 
y assimilated than that from the ripe autumn foliage. 

have practiced on this principle with my Rhubarb 
or Pi t, (a plant akin to the grape in its acid 
quality,) requiring all the leaves and refuse of the 
stalks used to be immediately placed under the re- 
maining leaves in the hill, where the gases escaping 
from their decomposition come into contact with the 
living plant, and mineral part will siok into the 
ground, and reach the roots, and with scarcely any 
other manuring, have measured leaves 29 inches 
broad, and have just counted over seventy-five folly 
developed leaves on a single hill that has been fully 
cut from till the middle of July. AGRICOLA 

Gorham, Ontario Co., NV. y 


IN MY “NEW GARDEN.”—NO. 3 


Tuese very warm days are of rather too ardent a 
temperature for your invalid scribbler, but they are 
just the thing for “My New Garden.” Mornings 
and evenings, and the cloudy days rather frequent of 
late, generally find me there, for there is abundant op- 
portunity for work at this season of the year. I now 
sit down to my pen after using the hoe until weary 
enough. You know that handsome but trouble 
some weed, 

Poursiaix.—The dictionary says it is “an annual 

lant of the genus Portulacca, with fleshy, succulent 
avdit often used as a pot-herb, and for salads, gar- 
nishing, and pickling.” I wish there was a demand 
for it for any of these tar ts in this neighborhood. 
I could soon grow a sufficient supply. It is some- 
times used for coloring purplish blue—a fast, but 
homely hue for stockings, etc., costing but a trifle for 
dye-stuff& Purslain is quick to grow and slow to 
die, and one must be sure its roots touch no moist 
ground, or, like “that old fellow so much was about 
in the newspapers,” it starts up and exclaims, “I ain’t 
dead yet !” and you have all your work to do over 
again. Hoe it up and rake it off, and you have done 
with one crop, at least, although another will start 
up in a day or two, if the ground once gets seeded. 

Cassace AND CavutirLowsr.—What plants the 
cutworms left are doing well; the cabbages beginnin 
to head out. Either the seed was wrongly label 
or I made a great mistake in remembering where I 
sowed it, for cauliflowers prove cabbages and vice 
versa. So please correct your understanding of the 
growth of the two, as mentioned in No. 2, for it is 





the cabbages that come up and grow so rapidly—and 
that were the least troubled with insects. 
Szconp Crops—Are now growing in the place of 


my bush and dwarf peas. I set cabbages among the 
first, some weeks before they were removed, and sow- 
ed turnips in the place of the latter, the last of July. 
Though watered, my turnips vegetate but slowly, but 
make a good growth as soon as up, and a portion are 
now, Aug. 5th, in their third leaf. 

Cerzry—Is a new vegetable with me, my first 





A word more on manuring, and I have done. I 
think, and I have good authority for saying, that if 


sowing was last year, but the seed did not grow. This 
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“Spirea callosa! what may that bef” cries some 
eager reader. “I never heard of such a plant, I 
know Spirmas, but they are not so very remarkable ; 
Spirea arivfolia is now in flower, and it is pretty 
enough, but not at all striking; Spirea Lindleyana is 
no doubt a finer thing, but it is tender and rather 
coarse, and white-flowered also; but what can Spirwa 
callosa be? I never saw it advertised; I don’t see it 
in the nursery catalogues; I have not seen it in my 
late visits to the great nursery gardens near town.— 
What can it be to be placed on such a pinnacle of 
fame!” ‘That all this is true we have no donbt; for 
Spirea callosa is not a novelty, nor an exhibition 
plant; nor a florist’s flower. Its leaves are not 
speckled and spotted, nor its flowers as red as a 
Perony’s, or as big as a Dahlia’s. But it is a gem for 
all that, when care is taken to cultivate it well 

Imagine a shrub about 4 feet high, and as much in 

diameter, most gracefully branching from the ground. 
Let its slender shoots be dull red, and its simple leaves 
a quiet green, such as the most fastidious artist would 
select for a contrast with brighter colors. Then let 
every branch burst out into spreading twiggs loaded 
with tiny flowers arranged like those of a Laurustinus, 
but more loosely, the youngest dull red and as large 
a3 a pin, others more grown, with a vivid crimson 
centre, when the gay petals are preparing to burst 
their dingy calyx, Hs | looking like rubies in a rusty 
setting. Such is the infaney of Spirea callosa. More 
mature, the crimson petals begin to spread and reveal 
their still more rosy centres; and at last the ring of 
erimson stamens gradually unfolds and forms a glowing 
halo round the centre. Should the reader be able to 
receive all these things upon his mind’s eye, he will 
then begin to know what Spirea callosa is like.— 
Though each of these tiny flowers does not oceupy the 
fifth part of an inch, yet their number most amply 
compensates for their smallness. Each truss is full 2 
inches across, and every branchlet bears about 3 such 
trusses, of which that in the middle is full blown, 
while the side ones are still closed up; and at least a 
month’s supply of flowers of all ages is provided at 
the time when the bush first breaks into blossom. 

Does not a plant like this deserve a niche in the 
temple of Flora Juliana? 

Spirma eallosa is a native of Japan, whence it is said 
to have been introduced by Mr. Forruns, through 
Messrs. Sranpisa & Noste. It derives its name from 
the presence of a small red callosity seated on the end 
of each of the numerous notches that border its leaves, 





CULTIVATION OF GRAPES IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—W. Livivastox, in the Farmer 
of last month, asks for information on the culture of 
the grape, and complains that communications on 
this subject are not sufficiently definite, &c. I pre- 
sume that he is, as have been on the subject, grop- 
ing somewhat in the dark, notwithstanding the many 
writers [ have consulted; and as I am now getting 
to see lighs, I offer him and whoever else of your | 
readers it may concern, my experience, not presuming 
that my method is perfect, but hoping and expecting 
that some one or more of your correspondents or 
readers will criticise my practice—a thing much eas- 
ier of performance than the laying down of a definite 
and intelligible system of culture. 

I will first = by oe that all grape 

is 


trees—a thing impracticable to any great extent, 
The first thing, then, after planting your vines on a 
rich, deep, dry soil, with an aspect other than north. 


ern, is to counteract this tendency, which is more eas 
ily done in the early training and pruning than after 
the vines get large and stiff. 


In the spring of 1855, I purchased 30 vines of one 
year’s growth from the cuttin ne Clinton, one 
Catawba, and the rest Isabella. I prepared 
ground by very deep Plowing, and manured wi 
parn-yard manure, and dried muck buried in the bot 
toms of the furrows; planted my grapes eight feet 
apart each way, and sowed the ground to carrots 
I paid little attention to the vines, but took good 
care of the carrots, and had a fine crop. In harvest 
ing them, the same system was pursued—little atten- 
tion paid to the vines. They were cut with the 
broken off, and trod into the ground, where they lay 
untouched till the following spring of 1856. I then 
got cedar eight feet long; set them two feet in 
the ground, in the rows east and west, midway be- 
tween the vines; put four inch boards or slats on the 
top sixteen feet long, lapping them over each other 
at the ends, and fastening them to the posts with a 
four-inch carriage bolt and nut. Cedar does not hold 
a nail very well, and I thought to myself, what a 
ickle I should be in should the slats blow off while 
oaded with grapes. The centres of the slats I fast- 
ened with nails. I then put on three wires, so as to 
make with the slat four spaces of about equal dis- 
tances, cutting off the wires at every third post, (16 
feet,) and twisting the ends around nails, fearing that 
if I left the wires longer, the contraction in the win 
ter would draw the nails) On the centre posts I fas 
tened the wires by driving two nails so as to cross 
each other. 

I then used a tight plow and cultivator between 
the rows, and sowed two rows of beets and carrots 
between each two rows of vines. I allowed three 
branches to grow from each vine root, training one 
perpendicularly and two horizontally; one each way 
on the bottom wire to the posts, and then perpendic- 
ularly, pulling off all the side branches as fast as they 
got an inch or solong. For training horizontally on 
the wires, I used cotton twine doubled, and tied 
loosely; for training perpendicularly on the wires, I 
found the twine would slip as the wind blew, and 
wear off the twine, and injure the vine, and that by 
first tying or noosing the twine to the wire, it would 
rust in the next rain, and remain fast. For twini 
up on the posts and horizontally on the slats, I 

strips of India rubber cloth, obtained from the scraps 
at the carriage-makers, (bits of leather from the shoe 
or harness makers will do,) and nailed them with 12 
or 14 ounce tacks. The vines mostly reached the 
slat, and were turned horizontally a few inches, se- 
curely fastened and cut off. This was the end of this 
year's work with the vines. They remained on the 
trellises, and none of them were injured, notwithstand 
ing the severe weather—mercury 2 to 22° below zero 
for two or three weeks in Jan I should add 
that on first planting the vines, I planted a thick row 
of honey locust seed across the west end of the 
vinspagl tino eve to break the wind. They are 
not yet any protection, but are growing finely, and 





vines cultivated in the open air in this latitude, espe- 
cially if the soil be rich and dry, incline naturally to 


w too thick for the production of much perlect | opinion are decidedly 


it, unless allowed a full and free range on living | 


have stood the winters without the least injury. They 

do not grow as fast as the Osage orange, but, in my 
preferable for a hedge fence. 

owing near 


they will not throw up suckers on 
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them like the common locust. My beets and carrots 
yielded over 500 bushels to the acre, measuring the 
vhole ground, notwithstanding the small part of the 
ground occu by them. 

In the of 1856, I enclosed my vineyard, and 
have followed the same course. The past spring, 
1857, 1 used the plow and cultivator again, and 
planted two rows of carrots between each two rows 
of vines. I pulled rl thao ch ne tame 
from the roots as fast as they appeared; allowed 
the branches to grow till the fruit clusters appeared. 
] then trained up icularly about every alter- 
nate branch from the horizontal vines, and cut off all 
the rest from the old wood; those which had no fruit 
on, close, and the others about two leaves above the 
frit, pulling off all the lateral branches from the 
shoots I threw up. In the forepart of July, and 
again about the iast, I went over them, and twined 
up all the perpendicular branches, and pulling off all 
the side shoots, and cutting off all above the trellis. 
In this way I have taken off about half of this year’s 

wth, allowing nothing to grow that is not wanted 

r the maturing of this fruit, or producing 
frait next . My trellises are now completely 
filled, most of the upright branches having reached 
the top, and been cut off The look fine, and 
will produce, I think, about one bushel to eight vines. 
During the winter I intend to cut off close all 
branches except those I have twined up, and perhaps 
apart of them,as I think they aze too thick; and 
hereafter I can renew these pe icular branches, 
by allowing new ones to grow when I think best. 

I find that Mr. McKay, of Naples, in this county, 
and other vine-growers, do not let their vines bear at 

his course is better in the end. 
ra authority; but I am 
its, am too fond of 


this age; and perha 
Mr. McK. is certain 


not fond of long 
to miss any opportanity to eat of my own raising. I 


think my vines are too close to each other for rich 
land; and if I had to do the work again, I should 
make the rows at least ten feet a and the vines 
about twelve feet in the rows, should allow but 
two branches from a root, and train them horizontal- 
ty each way till they meet, and then perpendicularly. 

Next year I shall allow the vines to monopolize 
the whole ground, using the cultivator often. I think 
the three kinds I have mentioned require about the 
same kind of culture, but it is useless to try to make 
much of the Catawba here, unless you can give it 
some extra heat, as it will not ripen on the average 
more than once in three years in ordinary exposures. 
Oa the south or east side of a building, or high, tight 
fence, with a warm, rich soil, you will generally suc- 
ceed. Of the Isabella little need be said. It is doubt- 
less the grape for this region. The Clinton is at home 
here, —_ early, hardy, and productive, and mine 
are of a fine flavor; but I have tasted them from 
other vines, looking and growing like mine, that were 
like those the fox couldn't reach, “ poor sour things.” 
I think they are not genuine. I have a few other 
kinds which I tolerate for the sake of variety—one 
of them, the Connecticut Wild, is a large, y, ear- 
ly kind—excellent for cooking, makes good Port 
wine, but worthless for eating, and drops off when 
ripe. I have never seen the Charter Concord, 
Rebecca, or Northern Muscadine, but shall get one 
or two of the last mentioned next spring, if I can. 

A word more on manuring, and I have done. I 
think, and I have good authority for saying, that if 





the leaves and branches from the summer prunings 
are immediately covered, even slightly, with earth, no 
other manure need be added to keep up the fertility, 
as the nutriment of the fruit is furnished through the 
leaves and branches, they must contain, if cut while 
in fall vigor, all the nutriment necessary for the fruit; 
and if buried at once in the soi!, a greater share of 
it will be retained for the use of the plant. The na- 
triment in these unripe prunings will be more readi- 
y assimilated than that from the ripe autumn foliage. 
have practiced on this principle with my Rhubarb 
or Pieplant, (a plant akin to the grape in its acid 
quality.) requiring all the leaves and refuse of the 
stalks used to be immediately placed under the re- 
maining leaves in the hill, where the gases escaping 
from their decomposition come into contact with the 
living plant, and mineral part will sink into the 
ground, and reach the roots, and with scarcely any 
other manuring, have measured leaves 29 inches 
broad, and have just counted over seventy-five folly 
developed leaves on a single hill that has been fully 
cut from till the middle of July. AGRICOLA. 
Gorham, Ontario Co., N. Y. 





IN MY “NEW GARDEN,”—NO, 3. 


Tuese very warm days are of rather too ardent a 
temperature for your invalid scribbler, but they are 
just the thing for “My New Garden.” Mornings 
and evenings, and the cloudy days rather oy of 
late, generally find me there, for there is abundant op- 
portunity for work at this season of the year. Inow 
sit down to my — after using the hoe until weary 
enough. You know that handsome but trouble 
some w 

Pursiatx.—The dictionary says it is “an annual 

lant of the genus Portulacca, with fleshy, succulent 
eaves, often used as a pot-herb, and for salads, gar- 
nishing, and pickling.” I wish there was a demand 
for it for any of these pu in this neighborhood. 
I could soon grow a sufficient supply. It is some- 
times used for coloring purplish blue—a fast, but 
homely hue for stockings, etc., costing but a trifle for 
dye-stuff& Purslain is quick to grow and slow to 
dle, and one must be sure its roots touch no moist 
ground, or, like “that old fellow so much was about 
in the newspapers,” it starts up and exclaims, “I ain’t 
dead yet !” and you have all your work to do over 
in. Hoe it up and rake it off, and you have done 
with one crop, at least, although another will start 
up in a day or two, if the ground once gets seeded. 

Capsace anp CauLirLower.—What plants the 
cutworms left are doing well; the cabbages beginnin 
to head out. Either the seed was wrongly label 
or I made a great mistake in remembering where I 
sowed it, for cauliflowers prove cabbages and vice 
versu. So please correct your understanding of the 
growth of be two, as mentioned in No. 2, for it is 
the cabbages that come up and grow so rapidly—and 
that were the least troubled with insects. 

Seconp Crops—Are now growing in the place of 
my bush and dwarf peas. I set cabbages among the 
first, some weeks before they were removed, and sow- 
ed turnips in the of the latter, the last of July. 
Though watered, Le turnips vegetate but slowly, but 
make a good growth as soon as up, and a portion are 
now, Aag. 5th, in their third leaf 

Cetery—Is a new vegetable with me, my first 
sowing was last year, but the seed did not grow. This 
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season I sowed three times—the last time left the| Before my plums were as large as peas, the enemy 
seed without covering—and the following week prov-| was at work. I next dissolved some assafovtida in g 
ing rainy, a portion came up. That sowed before | bucket of water, and ordering the tin-worker to make 
was but just covered; it appears that it needs, or will | me a syringe about 18 inches long by one and a half 
bear no covering at all. When some were three | in diameter, perforated like a watering pot at one end, 
inches high, I prepared my trench, and after it had | I threw the offensive liquid into the trees, with the 
stood through a heavy rain, set my plants. They | hope that it would leave a nent sediment on the 
have rooted well. I keep them shaded through the | fruit not agreeable to the curculio. But what water 
heat of the day, and water in dry weather at evening. | does not readily run off will hang in a drop under. 
I doubt getting much of a crop, it is now so late. neath the plum, and here it evaporates and leaves 
Luta Beaxs—Promise an abundant crop. I find | the sediment, if any where; yet what is it worth on 
eare in planting pays—care in placing the eye down, | so small a portion of the surface as this ? I thought 
aod covering with mellow earth. A few planted) nothing. Besides, I had to take considerable of it 
when the ground was rather wet, could aot lift the | on myself, which was not very agréeable, while I sus. 
orust—breaking in the effort. Fifty hills planted over | pected it would hardly be effectual, even if it coated 
a smal! shovelful of fine manure, have already formed | the whole plum. I, however, gave my trees a few doses, 
pods and sent out vines ten or twelve feet long. I) though the enemy still continued to work. I now 
tied the poles on two rows together tent-wise, and | thought I would determine to remedy the evil after 
I find they stand the wind mach better, as well as | it was done, by attempting to destroy the egg in the 
looking more symmetrical. fruit. For this purpose | threw salt water into the 
Tasie Escutents—I have now from my garden, | trees. But lo! while it would immediately hang on 
Beans, (China Red-eye,) Beets, Carrots, Cucumbers, | the lower part of the plum, it killed the leaves of the 
Potatoes, Radishes, and Lettuce. Have had Peas | trees, and made them very unsightly, and thus retard. 
and Pie Plant, and shall soon have Green Corn, Li-| ed the growth of both tree and fruit. I next threw 
mas, and Summer Squashes. I fine it already begins | on lime and ashes while the trees were wet; but it is 
to repay my labor; in a year or two I shall have | a very difficult matter to hit and cover the fruit, and 
much greater variety, with a little extra attention. I have not much faith in the operation. 
Pieasure.—Real pleasure, aside from profit, I find| Now I cannot say if any of these attempts at rem. 
in my garden. Let every man, woman, and child, edies did any good; but I can say that all of half of 
have something of one, if itis no more than a few | the plums were punctured, and afterwards fell, and 
fegt of earth, or even a box or a broken pitcher full; the rot has taken about a quarter more, whieb 
of it. My first plant grew in a broken bowl, and I) leaves me one quarter of the fruit to ripen ! 
found a great deal of enjoyment in watching its; The curculio dislikes a wet tree, therefore syring- 
growth and blossoming: and if I had not outgrown | ing the tree with water every evening may be bene- 
rhymes, might copy the partial biography written at ficial. I think if there is a remedy for the ravages 
the time for your pages. But I will not thus tres-| of this insect, it will beSfound in some pungent -r 








Aas. A Country Ixvaip. | oration, which will perpetually envelope the who 
Maple Hill, N. Y. tree. Another season I shall try guano throws 
Se 9 under the tree, and placed wet in a crotch, and wait 
THE CURCULIO, the result with more fear than a 
. W. Loruror. 





This little insect is the greatest pest the horticul-| W. Medford, Mass., Aug., 1857. 
turist has to encounter. For his terror or destruc- 
tion, the ingenuity of man is well nigh exhausted. NOTES ON STRAWBERRIES. 
He who can discover a perfect and forcible remedy —_— 
against his bold and predatory inroads, will be de-| Messrs, Eprzoxs :—The largest nnd most splendid 
serving amonument, Though I have the weakness | of all American strawberries is the Scarlet Magnate 
myself of desiring some such memento, I do not ex- | —a pistillate and highly productive. It will prodace 
pect to acquire one on these hard covditions. I will| double the quantity that Peabody's or any other 
therefore state, not how I have bafiled the little Turk, | staminate can do. e best early varieties for mar 
but how I haven't. ket are the Eclipse, Jenny Lind, and Triumph ; the 

In the first place, I will allude to the two most | highest flavored and most delicious family strawberries 
popular checks, viz., paving and shaking. Paving | are the Le Baron, Ladies’ Pine, and Perfumed Sear 
under the plum tree I think of but little benefit in a let ; and the standard market varieties for the medium 
garden where there are other fruit trees; for the cur- jt late crop are Malvina, resembling Hovey, but po 
eulio may burrow in the ground, from the fallen fruit, | sessing great advantages over it, the Scarlate Mag- 
uader most all of them, and in the summer come out | nate named above, Imperial Scarlet, Diadem, Impe- 
aud take possession of the whole garden. Besides | rial Crimson, Hovey, Crimson Cone, Primate and 
one of my neighbors has tried it to no purpose. As Wilson’s Albany, the two last being staminates. 
te shaking or suddenly tapping the trees, and catch-| Burr's New Pine is surpassed in produetiveness by 
ing the enemy in the sheets, that is too much trouble, | the Superlative, and is infinitely surpassed in flavor 
even if it were effectual; but, in my opinion, it is not | by all the three delicious varieties I have referred to 
effectual—saying nothing of the fruit jarred off in | above. 
the operation. | No man possessing full information is now go ailly 

The last spring 1 had four trees set full of plums, | as to cultivate the ae Early Scarlet as a main 








and I determined to use my best endeavors to save | crop, and we therefore see but few in the markets of 
them. Hearing that slaked lime was good thrown Philadelphia, New York, Boston or Cincinnati— 


on ia the blossom, I tried this, though without the The Boston Pine, Cushing, Brighton Pine, Triomphe 
least faith in it, and was not happily disappointed. | de Gand, Trollope’s Victoria, and La Reine, are too 
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mproductive for market, and the Genesee and Scott's 
Seedling are much less productive than many other 
varieties. McAvoy’s Superior, on the contrary, is a 
most excellent and ctive family berry, and ri- 

next to the jest varieties. It is never diffi- 















) a fractifier, whose blossoms expand much too early for 
wth. fm te purpose. The Hooker is a very good berry, 
hought rather large, sweet, and of fine flavor; a very good 
x 2 not suited for field culture to supply the markets. 








ealt to fertilize and unproductive when attended by 
a suitable staminate, and is only so where the culti- 


draws hard on the land. Keep of ali manures until 
such times as they have left the diggings, as they are 
not to be found in poor soils that 1 know of. Some 
seed down for a few years, but it proves te be of no 
use whatever. J C. Apams. 
Seymour, N. Y. 





yator thoughtlessly relies on the Early Scarlet as the | COMPARATIVE BACKWARDNESS OF THE SEASON. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Much has been said about the 


backwardness of the present season, and in support 


family frait, but, like most of the other staminates, | of the = opinion, I make a few notes from my 


garden 
pe is a seedling of the old Hudson, of| of the leading vegetables for five years 


ook, showing the time of maturing of some 


1 Nam ium size, not sweet, and with but little flavor. | 1853..Sowed Peas March 23. Blossomed May 31. Picked June 16. 
‘Some The Crimson Cone, which has been so abundant in a a... 70. “ Sie 5. “ “ o. 
i] ad the New York markets for aren is too acid, and is|iss. « “ 10, « og s “ 6. 
+" ually yielding place to the other standard varie-| 17. “ “ “ Mm “ Ph Gir: Bot 
- the of better quality. W. R. Prince. It will be seen by the above table, thet this year 
to. the Flushing, N. Y. and 1855 were more backward than the others men- 
i we tioned, and that this year is, at least, nine days be- 













CULTIVATION OF STRAWBEBRIES, 


hind two years ago. 


We will take radishes, which I usually plant as 


yy Massrs. Eprrors :—I have been surprised to see | soon as the frost is out of the ground. 

aod how little attention the majority of our farmers pay 1858.....Sowed Radishes April 8. Pulled May 90. 

it to the cultivation of strawberries ‘No fruit is more} 185... | 1. < dune & 

a. easily raised, and yet very many of our farmers have 14... “ “i. a "eSe 
never seen a cultivated strawberry. They think it a 1857..... “ . “1h “« June 9 


ene sere than any of them do off of twenty-five acres of 
ual eorn. Now this may sound rather strong, but it is 
veges true; and this is not the only consideration. The 
“hee small fruits, such as the strawberry, the raapberry, the 
gooseberry, not forgetting the fine Lawton black- 


rounded them. Exian Tuomas. 
Warren Co., Ind., 1857. 
ad ANGLE WORMS, 
a Messrs. Eprrors :—In reply to the inquiry of Mr. 
— Epwarps, of Little Genesee, 1 would state that the 
trouble with his garden, no doubt, is attributable to 
oud the “ thousands of angle worms” spoken of by him in 


po- 
ag: altogether unfit for garden purposes. Théy delight 
a in a rich, wet soil. If the ground is too dry for them, 
ze they soon fix it by boring thousands of holes up 
b through the surface, that the rain and dew may not 
y eseape. ‘They are no great favorites of light and 
as heat. But at any time of night, or early morn, by 
. simply stepping over the ground, may be heard draw- 
7 ing themselves down these holes to get out of harm's 
A way. The noise thus made resembles falling drops of 
of rain. Thus, by ascending and descending, they draw 
fs the soil together in such a way that it has the a 
- pearance of being baked. Having had some little 
rn experience with the “crawlers,” I would recommend 






small business to spend time with such things; 
bat I would say to those gentlemen that I can take 


The growth of early radishes depends more upon 
the temperature of the month of May than any other 


2 acre of suitable land, and cultivate with straw-| time, while peas require a warm and not very wet 
berries, and make more clear money off of that one} June for their early maturity. 


berry, are among the greatest luxuries we enjoy; but 
too many of our farmers have not sufficient energy 
to make one effort to partake of the choicest of 
blessings with which a bountiful Providence has sur- 





his inquiry. Many gardens in this vicinity are nearl 
rained. ‘Beaveianete of various kinds have bets 
tried to clear them from the ground, but to little 

light and dry soon becomes 


—— Land once 
vy and wet where they take up their abode, and 





to impoverish the soil, by cultivating some crop thai 





Cucumpers.—Picked fall grown ones July Ist, 
1853; the same time, 1854; July 9th, 1855; July 
14th, 1856; July 13th, 1857. Last yearmy cucum- 
bers were much retarded by late frosts. 

Tomators.—1853—picked first ripe ones July 24th; 
1854—July 23d; 1855—August Sth; 1856—July 
28th; 1857—August 10th. 

If I should continue my extracts, they would but 
sustain the general opinion that the present is the 
most backward season we have experienced in many 


years. P. ©. Reywonps. 
Near Palmyra, N. Y. 


Grartine, Pears on Warts Toory.—In the June 
number of the Genesee Farmer, I see “D. PF. H.” 
wants to know about grafting pears on the white 
thorn. My experience you and he can have gratis. 
Some twelve years ago I grafted my first on the 
white thorn in the following manner. I selected a 
thorn about three-fourths of an inch in diameter; cut 
it off with a saw about one inch above the surfaee 
of the ground. Pat in a pear scion, covered with 
grafting wax, &c., and that summer it grew six feet 

‘our inches. One week in June it grew six and a 

alf inches; and I have now a very handsome pear 
tree well loaded with pears. I thiuk it bore fruit in 
four or five years) My reason for cutting off the 
stock so low is, that a pear tree grows faster than the 
thorn, and therefore by raising a mound of earth ap 
above the stock, the graft forms its own roots, and 
becomes a more permanent tree. 

I have agraft of two years old, doing well, on a 
service, or as some call it, June berry. What the 
fruit will be, I cannot tell; but I should think that 
it will do well. The berries, when ripe, have a little 
of the pear flavor. Huon Raryey. 
Cotjield, Mercer Co., Penn. 
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SET OUT STRAWBERRY PLANTS THIS MONTH. 


Ir the weather should continue as wet during 
September as it has been during the past few weeks, 
we would recommend those who have not elready done 
s0 to set out strawberry plants) Under favorable 
circumstances plants set out at this time will be- 
eome sufficiently rooted to endure the winter, and 
will bear a moderate crop of fruit next summer. 

An underdrained, deep, rich, somewhat loamy 
soil is best for strawberries. It should be dug at 
least two feet deep. Itis better not to bring the 
lower spit to the surface—as in ordinary trenching. 
It should be broken up, and have as much manure 
dug in with it as possible. You cannot make the 
subsoil too rich for strawberries. 

Plant in rows two and a half feet apart, and 
from twelve to eighteen inches apart in the rows. 
Water the plants, if necessary, and let it be done 
thoroughly, so as to reach the roots. A light 
sprinkling on the surface is worse than nothing. 
Keep the soil loose and free from weeds, and in 
November spread a light coat of fresh manure on 
the surface between the plants. This will enrich 
the soil and protect the plants during the winter. 

For best varieties, see article in last number, by 
one of our most successful and experienced cultiva- 
tors. : 








GATHERING AND RIPENING FRUIT. 





We make a few extracts on this subject from an 
excellent article in the August number of the Maga- 
zine of Horticulture : 


“ Prars.—It should be distinctly understood that 
no summer pear should be sllowed to ripen on the 
tree ; there is no exception to this rule. There are 
a few which are bear eatable, but in most instances 
they are nearly worthless. Some become as dry and 
mealy as a baked potato, and not near so good ; 
while others rot at the core, though seemingly sound 
on the surface. It is because most of the summer 
pears are allowed to ripeu on the trees that many of 
the best varieties have been pronounced unworthy 
of cultivation. * * * The only requisite is that 
the frvit should have attained its growth, and the 
sooner it is picked afterwards the better. This may 
be known to the cultivator by the change which 
takes place in the appearance of the fruit. Some of 
the defective specimens will assume a smoother and 
med surface ; the coloring on the sunny side will 

brighter, and the stem will become swollen, par- 
ticularly at the junction with the tree. These indi- 
cate that the period of maturity is approaching, and 
the fruit may be gathered and ripened. We have 
found that very few early pears will ripen well when 
exposed to the air on open shelves, even in a tolera- 
bly close fruit reom. At this season of the year 
the atmosphere is too dry, and, the currents of air 
too great, and the juices are too rapidly exhausted. 
It is far better to place the fruit in boxes of mode- 
rate size, and let them stand in the fruit room or 
some other cool and dark place, where they retain 
their juices better than if exposed on shelves. * 

“As a general rule, we should advise all earl 
pears to be placed in boxes or drawers, covered wit 
one or two thicknesses of paper, and kept excluded 
from light and air, where the temperature is cool 
end as even as possible at that season. A damp, 





ee, 
——r, 


cool cellar is not so favorable a place as a cool, dry 
room, as the former checks the ripening process too 
suddenly ; such a situation will do for the autum 
and winter pears, but not for the early kinds. 

“Appies.—Some of these are about as goed 
when they fall from the tree as by any process of 
keeping. The Red Astrachan, Porter, and some of 
the more acid kinds, seem to acquire their highest 
flavor in this way. Butasa general rule they should 
be gathered a few days before eating. The sweet 
varieties, particularly such as the Bough, Golden 
Sweet, and some others, become too mealy if allowed 
to hang too long. 

“Peacnes and Poms, poe clingstones and 
prunes, are only fit to eat as they drop from the 
trees. The only objection to this mode of gather 
ing, is, that it bruises and disfigures the fruit. They 
should not, however, be picked unless they part from 
the stem upon the least toueh Clingstones and 
prunes may be kept in the fruit room for one or 
more months.” 





TRanspLaNtinG Evercreens Earty i Avtowy.— 
In an account of the Fair of the New Jersey State 
Agricultural Society, in the October number of ow 
last volame, we noticed a number of beautiful ever. 
green trees, exhibited by 8S. J. Gustin, of Newark 
They had been taken from the nursery, and wer 
“laid in by the heels” on the show grounds. Mr. & 
informs us that at the close of the exhibition, the 
eve ns, some twenty in number, were sold to s 
gentleman of Newark, and planted on his grounds 
Only five of the number died. Oe | were taken up 
in hot, dry weather, about the 10th of September, and 
transplanted twice in the course of a few days. Mr. 
G. thinks that “this shows that evergreens may be 
successfully transplanted early in autumn.” 





Way Weeps Grow Arace.—There may be 130 flow- 
ers having seed-vessels on a single plant of groundsel, 
and in each seed-yensel there are 50 seeds, Thus, one 
groundse] seed is father to 6,500 sons, more than there 
are of visible stars in the firmament. Many of thee 
settle where they cannot live; many exist to be eaten 
by birds. It is not meant that all seeds should pre 
duce plants—very many are as much bread to the birds, 
as seeds of corn are bread to us. If, however, by ac 
cident, every son to which a thriving groundsel seed 
is parent, grew up, throve, and produced new seed n 
the same proportion—an impossible assumption—the 
descendants of a sevd of groundsel in the second gene 
ration would exceed in number 40,000,000; the tele 
scope itself has not enabled us to see so many stars 
Chickweed is less prolific, though, indeed, even that 
may produce as many as 500 seeds upon each plant 
But, then, look at the red poppy. It can yield 1 
flowers from one 100t, and from each flower can de- 
velop not less than 500 seeds; 50,000 may, therefore, 
by chance, be the number of its offspring, Black 
mustard and wild carrot produce families of magnitude 
about equal one to another. One may, when in per 
fection, produce 200 flowers with six seeds in each, the 
other 600 flowers, with in each two seeds. One dan- 
delion root may have 12 flowers, while each dandelion 
flower yields 170 seeds. The seeds of one sow-thistle 
may number 25,000. One plant of stinking chamomile 
may yield 40,000, one plant of mayweed 45,000 seeds.— 
Dickens’ Household Words. 


Kwiaur found that the bark of the birch tree con- 
tains more sugar the farther it is taken from the roots 
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“Fadies’ Department. 


we 


VOMEN ON COMMITTEES AT HORTICULTURAL Ex- |}, 


HIBITIONS. 


Ovr Agricultaral and Horticultural Societies miss 
it in not putting ladies on their Committees. There 
ue, in every community, ladies who are at least as 
good judges of fruits and flowers as the men; and there 


can be no doubt that it would not only add to the | P® 


interest felt in the exhibitions, but increase the con- 
i in the correctness of the de- 


appreciation of the beautiful, could be induced to 
at in concert with gentlemen. 

The Essex County (Mass.) Agricultural Society 
last year, for the first time, included the names of la- 
dies on their list of Judges, and the fact called out 
the following lines from one of the ladies: 


At the first Cattle Show of which we read, 
Max, sole Committee, over all ded, 
Till the Great Husbandman, who saw the need 
Of Woman’s gentler counsel, thus decided : 
“Ti is not good for man to be alone ;" 
And straight a help-meet formed to share his throne. 


hn this display, where Nature, fresh and fair, 

To Eden's bowers tempts back the roving will, 
The viden precedent 1s brought to bear, 

And Eve’s quick tact is blent with Apam’s skill, 
To trace the hand of Gop in fruits and flowers, 
And scan the product of man’s feebler powers. 


in the jud 
52 4 rr ean conjointly rendered, 


zo in, 
That same old plea, which father Apa tendered, 
Can now be urged to te the sin, 
And every blunder written, baer wd or said, 
's 


Be visited on luckless woman 





ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 


How ro Kerr Preserves.—Apply the white of an 
@g with a small brush to a single thickness of tissue 
paper; the paper must be sufficiently large to come 
Senet or two over the jar, and will require no 

To Preserve Pracnes.—To every Bammer of 
large, white freestone peaches allow one pound 
white . Make a thin syrup; boil the peaches 
io it until tender, but not till they break. Put them 
fu a dry, cool place and let them stand two days. 
Then make a new, rich syrup, allowing 3 lbs of sugar 
to a pound of fruit. Drain the peaches from the 
first ovrup ond boil them, until clear, in the last 
syrup. first syrup must not be added, but may 
be used for some other purpose. 


Cuxap Ice Crtam.—Two table spoonsful of corn 
starch, or common starch, for one quart of milk and 
te pint of cream; one fourth pound sugar. Boil 
the milk and cream together, and add the starch 
— — with a little milk. Flavor to the taste 

coo 


Maxcors.—Take large green and melons, 
melons that are halt tips Grotto pool) take out 
inside and put them in weak brine for four or 
fredays. Then fill them with nasturtions, cabbage, 
green tomatoes, and onions chopped. Season with 
mustard seed, cloves and cinnamon, and cover with 
cold strong vinegar. They require uo scalding. 
Buackserry JEtiLy.—Half a pound of sugar to 


| &pint of syrup. Made like currant jelly. 





Branpy Peacnes.—Pare your peaches and weigh 
them. To one pound of peaches put three fourthe 
pound of sugar. Make a syrup of one third of 
our sugar weighed, and boil your peaches gently 
in this syra hen they are cooked to the pit 
take them out and drain them on a seive. Then fill 
your glass jars one half or three fourths full of 
peaches. Take the remainder of your sugar and 
make a syrup, with but little water, and while it is 
hot mix equal parts of syrup with white biendy, and 

ur over your jars of peaches’ Let them stand 
twenty four hours and then seal them up. The 
“ Morris White Peach” is the best for this use. 


Preserved Pracues.—To one pound of peaches 
one pound of sugar. Pare your peaches nicely and 
halve them. Sprinkle your sugar over your peaches 
and let them stand over night. Put them over the 
fire and let them strike through. Take out the 
peaches; boil up the syrup; skim off the skum; pour 
it over the peaches hot. Use the “Yellow Crawford 
Peach” or “Lemon Cling.” 

Picxts Pzacues—To one quart of good vinegar, 

ut three pounds of sugar. Boil and skim it. The 
figuid will cover a peck of peaches. Rub the peach 
with a coarse towel; stick two or three cloves in 
each, and boil them a dozen at a time (or more) in 
the vinegar aud sugar until they are well cooked. 
Take them out with a fork and place them in a jar. 
When they are done strain the syrup over them. 
“First rate.” 

Rive Crcumper Pickies.—Pare and take out the 
seeds; cut them in strips; then put them in good 
cider vinegar twenty-four hours. Take them out; 
wipe dry. Make a = of two pounds of sual, 
one ounce of cassia bu When the syrup is hot 
put in the cucumber and cook (fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Cucumser Picxirs.—Place the cucumbers in a 
ar; throw a little salt on them; then pour bolling 

ot water over them, and let them remain twenty 
four hours. Then drain them and put them into 
vinegar, and let them scald up. Add cinnamon, 
cloves, red peppers, and a little pulverized alum. 


Picxie Prars.—Leave the stem upon the pears. 
Make a syrup of one quart of vinegar, three pounds 
of sugar. This quantity of syrup will cover a peck 
of Cook the fruit in the syrup until they are 
soft to the core. Then take out the fruit; place 
them in jars, and pour the syrup over them. Throw 
in a little mace in the syrnp when hot. 





Learn to Cook—In my opinion the most import- 
ant knowledge that a “ housewife” can possess, is that 
which relates to the “art of cooking.” It is true 
there are other duties wae must be pear! to, 
but # peemaemry, the can far more properly be left to 
others than pd . The wife knows better 
what food is most healthy and palatable for her 
family. And what husband, when he returns from 
toil, weary, would not rather feel that his “ meal” had 
been by the hand of her who was particu- 
larly interested hor him, than to know it had been 

there by a servant. ‘Truly every “ housewife” 
ought to oversee her own cooking; and mothers 
should train their daughters to this, if it be to the 
Nike’ of some less important branches he —: 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


Genesee Valley Nurseries.—A. Frost & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

How to Behave.—Fowler & Wells, New York. 

Hickok’s Keystone Cider MilL—W. O. Hickok, Harrisburg, Pa. 

New Catalogues for 1857.—Wm. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, N. Y. 

To Plaaters & Dealers in Trees,—Isaac Pullen Hightstown, N. J. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y. ‘ 

Small Froits.—Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Double Dahlias, &e.—J. M. Thorburn & Oo., 
New York. 

Rochester and Lake Avenue Commercial Nurseries.—J. Donel- 
lan & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Old Rochester Nurseries.—Samuel Moulson Rochester, N. Y. 

To Seedsmen, Planters, &c.—J. M. Thorburn, New York. 

Lawton Blackberry Piants.—C. P. Bissell, Rochester, N. Y. 

To Nurserymen.—Ellwanger «& Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 

New and Rare Ornamental Trees.—Ellwanger & Barry, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &¢.—William King, Rochester, 
uy; 

Grape Vines.—Josiah Salter, Rochester, N. Y. 

Buffalo Nurseries, and Oaklands Gardens and Grcen-houses.— 
Manley & Mason, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peaoh Trees, Grape Vines, &c.—Jas, Lennon, Rochester, N. ¥. 

Strawberry Plants for Sale.—C. W. Seelye, Rochester, N. Y. 

Bulbons Roots, Roses, Strawberries and Trees—Wm. KR. Prince 
& Co., Flushing, N. Y. 

Strawbefrics.—John Wilson, Albany, MN. Y. 

Quince and Apple Stocks for Sale.—Penfield, Burwell & Co, 
Lockport, N. ¥. 

The American Farmer's Encyclopedia.—C. M. Saxton & Co. 
New York. 

Doss Wueat Turn tro Cuess ?—To settle a contro- 
versy on this subject, Benjamin Hopes, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
offered a premium, some months since, of one hundred 
datiars, to any one who would demonstrate that wheat 
would turn to chess—to be awarded under the supervision 
ef the New-York State Agricultural Society, and under 
such rules as a Committee appointed by the Society should 
prescribe. This premium was lately claimed by Samuen 
Davinson, of Greece, in this county, who had in his pos- 
session, as he believed, the evidence of transmutation.— 
A Committee, appointed by the Society, consisting of Prof. 
Dewry and L. B. Laneworrtny, of this city, and J. J. 
Taomas, of Union Springs, with Col. Jounson, Secretary 
of the Society, met at Rochester recently to examine the 
evidence. Mr. Tomas is one of the editors of the 
Country Gentlemen, and we copy the following account 
of the examination from that excellent paper. 

The experiment to prove transmutation was the follow- 
ing :—A quantity of earth was passed through a fine 
seive, to separate all chess seeds. it was placed in a pan, 
and several heads of wheat nted in it. When the 
wheat came up, it was subjected to all the hard treatment 
that usually ene winter killing, viz: flooding with 
w and alterrately freesing and thawing for sev ra! 
times. 
vere removed and set out in open ground, 
plants of wheat threw out their heads, there appeared 
choss heads also. This mass of wheat and chess 
was brought in and plaeed before the Committee. 
of chess were shown, the roots of which were found to 
wroceed directly from the planted heads of wheat, which 


The roots were taken by the Committee and first soaked 
in water, and afterwards gently washed, by moving them 
backwards and forwards slowly through it. They were 
then carefully examined by microscopes. @ roots of 
the chess were now ceived to issue, not from near the 
end of the grain of wheat, as is usual in sprouting, bu 
from the,side, and in fact from almost any part. Further 
examination showed that they merely passed through 
crevices in the decayed wheat grains, and they were sepa- 
rated from the grains without tearing, being merely in 
contact, without any adhesion or ction. Some of 
the more minute chess fibres were observed by an achro- 
matic microscope, toe extend over the inner surface of the 
bran, where they had gone in search of i 
(which is known to abound just within the bran,) in the 
same way that grape roots have been observed to spread 
over the surface of a rich decaying bone. But they easily 
separated, and had no connection with the grain. It wa 
satisfactorily proved that the chess plant could not hav 
come from these grains, by the fact that the same single 
stalk of chess was thus connected with five or six diffe- 
ent grains,—which could ne more have originated it, thaa 
five or six cows could have one calf. ‘This examination, 
therefore, did not prove anything in favor of transmuta- 
tion ; and as there were nrany possible ways in which the 
chess might have become scattered on the soi), the whole 
experiment was admitted by all parties to be inconclusive. 

The claimant is, however, perfectly “ satisfied” that the 
wheat turned to chess; and he is also so well satistied 
with the candor and accuracy of the Committee, that he 
is confident he will yet convince them of the fact of trans- 
mutation, as experiments, conducted by them with grea 
care, are to be performed under his direction, another 
year. 





Great Prick ror a Sourn Down Ram.—At the 
last Annual letting of Jonas Webb's South Down Rams, 
at Babraham, England, one of the rams was hired by Mr. 
Lunscery, of Connecticut, for one hundred and ninety sea 
guineas ($992.38), the highest price, we believe, ever paid. 
The Mark Lane Express learns that since the publie sak, 
Mr. Linstey has purchased this sheep for four hundre 
guineas ($2.016). To show that this is not an artiéelal 
price, the Express mentions the following fact. “hk 
1855, Mr. Wess let a sheep to the Duke of Richmond, for 
170 guineas, the season; in 1856, to Lord Chichester, 
for 130 guineas; and this year, still in strong use, he goes 
to that good judge, Mr. Riapen, for 70 guineas. This is 
something like four hundred guineas in the three years, 
and there may be something more to credit to him even 
then.” Well does a contemporary observe—* Americans 
ought now to breed as good South Downs as any in the 
world, as they have secured as good stock as there is to 
begin with.” 

At the same sale, sixty five rams were let for the seasox 
at an average price of about $140 each. This is not quite 
as high, we believe, as in 1856, but higher than the average 
of the past five years. 


ee 
Frurr Growers’ Socistr or Wester» New Yous. 
The Autumnal Exhibition of this Soeiety will be hed ia 











Late in the spriog. the whole contents of the pan | 
When the | 


this city, September 18,19. “A strong effort will be 
made to reuder this one of the most interesting meetings 
of this kind ever held in thia country.” All who are ia- 


plants | terested, both in Western New York and elsewhere, are 
wpalks | eordially invited ¢o attend. 
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-t remained entire, and in some instances they were found | 
v proceed directly from the planted heads of wheat, | 
‘ich yet remained entire, and in some instauces they | 


Sutenvur ron Rose Bues.—A correspondent at New 
Haven informs us thas he has tried burning sulphur under 


were found to issue from the half decayed grains of wheat | rose trees to kill the bugs, with decided suceess—but m- 
themselves. This was looked upon as conclusive. 


meoenwrteeaewime ss 6S 


fortanately it killed the leaves also. 
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Taz Rverat Annvat anv Horticutturat Directory 
ror 1858.—This work will be issued in a few weeks. We 
think it will be found fully equal to its predecessors. It 
eontains treatises written expressly for its pages on Ma- 
pares for the Orchard and Gardens, on the Cultivation of 
Grapes in the Open Air, on the Cultivation of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, and other Fruit, for Market, on 
the Management of the Kitchen Garden, on Birds injuri- 
ows and beneficial to the Horticulturist, on the Cultivation 
of Fruit at the West, as well as short articles on a num- 
ber of other subjects of interest to all fruit growers. It 
also contains a consilerable number of plans for Houses, 
Barns, &c., designed and engraved expressly for this work. 
The articles are written by horticulturists of experience, 
and we have spared neither labor nor expense in getting 
up and illustrating it. It will be alike attractive and use- 
ful, containing as much information as many dollar books. 

The price will be the same as last year, 25 cents. In 
dubs of eight, the Genesee Farmer and Rural Annual 
will be sent for 50 cents the two, with an extra copy of the 
Annual to the person getting up the club. We prepay 
the postage on the Rural Annual in all cases. 

We devote a few pages of the Rural Annual to adver- 
tisements, which should be sent in immediately. 

eo 

Tas Droscorea Batatis.—The experiments which 
have been made in France with this new esculent appear 
to have been quite successful. Prof. Linpiey, the editor 
of the Gardener's Chronicle, in an account of a visit to 
the Annual Exhibition of the Societe Imperiale et Cen- 
trale d’ Horticulture, held in the Palais d Industrie at 


Paris, says: “ One of the most interesting objects was 
the Dioscorea Japonica, of which there were some very fine 
specimens in all its stages of growth—from that of a tiny 
bulb to a reot nearly two feet long, and somewhat larger 
than an ordinary sized parsnep. There was also a box 
eontaining flour prepared from the roots of this plant, as 
pure and white in appearance as if it had been obtained 


from some of our best kinds of wheat.” As the climate 
and soil of many parts of France seem to be well adapted 
for the growth of this valuable root, he thinks it highly 
probable that at no distant period it will become of great 
pre for general cultivation as an article of food, 

be as much esteemed for its nutritious qualities as the 
potato. 

oo 


Conrections.—The Fair of the United States Agri- 
cultural Society takes place at Louisville, Ky., September 
1—5, and not October 1—5, as stated in our July number and 
a portion of the A number, We exceedingly regret 
the error, and thank President Witper for calling our 
attention te it. 

There was also an error in the advertisement of C. P. 
Bisssit. The price of New Rochelle blackberry plants 
should have been $150 per thousand instead of $100, as 
printed in a part of our edition. 

———-@e———— 

Great Sate or Imporren Srock.—We would call 
the attention of Breeders to the public sale of stock im- 
ported and bred by F. W. Srown, Esq., of Moreton 
Lodge, Guelph, C. W., which takes place September 10. 
Mr. S. is undoubtedly the largest importer of short horn 
eattle and Cotswold sheep in Canada. The animals were 
all selected by himself with t care, and without any 
regard to expense, and we can testify from personal ex- 
amiuation, to the unrivalled excellence of his stock. For 
further particulars see advertisement in this number. 





County AqricuLturaL Fairs.—lIn reply to a corres- 
pondent, we would say that the reason why we do net 
publish a list of the County Agricultural Fairs in New 
York, is not that we do not entertain a sufficiently high 
opinion of their value, but because the circulation of the 
Genesee Farmer is as large in other States as in New York ; 
anda list of Fairs in New York would be of no interest 
to many thousands of readers in Pennsylvania and Canada, 
or in Obio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Llinois, lowa 
and other Western States. If we give a list of Faire in 
New York, we should have to give a list of all the County 
Fairs in the United States and Canada,—for we have many 
subscribers in every State and Territory in the Union, and 
over three thousand in Canada—all of whom take an 
interest in their several County and Town Fairs. But owr 
correspondent will agree with us that a list which em- 
braced all the County Fairs in the country would oeeupy 
teo much space, and be of little interest to our readers. 

e- 

Tue Oxnr10 Pomoroeicat Sociery will hold its eighth 
session at Cincinnati during the week of the State Fair, 
September 14—18. The meetings of this Society are 
now held biennially, alternating with those of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to fruit growers and nurserymen from other States, 
especially of the West and Southwest, to participate in 
the meetings and discussions. Specimens of fruit, par- 
ticularly peaches and pears, are also desired at this 


meeting. ix 
> 


Prize Essays.—We have received a considerable num- 
ber of essays on some of the subjects for which we offered 
premiums inthe July number. The essays will be sub- 
mitted to a competent committee, and those which are 
awarded a premium will be published in our next num- 
ber. 

We shall continue to offer premiums for short essays, 
and shall be thankful to any of our readers who will 
name subjects. 


——___~-¢e——__—_— 


Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &c. ~ 


How to po Busryess: a New Pocket Manual of Practieal Af- 
fairs, and Gride to Success in Life; embracing the principles ef 
business; advice in reference to a business education; choiee 
of a pursuit; baying and selling; genera! managem nt; manu- 
facturing; mechanical trades; farming; book and newspaper 
oy ea miscellaneous enterprises; causes of success 
failure ; how to get customers; business maxims; letter & a 
young lawyer; business forms; legal and useful information ; 
and a dictionary of commercial terms. New York: Fowrer & 
WELLS. 

Every young man should read this treatise. It contains 
much useful information, is written in a popular and plea- 
sant style, and cannot fail to stimulate the most sluggish 
to make an effort to acquire good business habits. It is 
the last of a series of “ Hand-books for Home Improve- 
ment,” entitled “ How to Write,” “How to Talk,” and 
“How to Behave,”"—published by FowLer & Waxes, 
New York—each of which will be sent prepaid to any 


address for 30 cents in paper, and 50 cents in cloth. 


BrograrmcaL anp Hisromean Sxercnrs. By T. Basmrorex 
Macav.tay. New York: D. Arprixron & Co., 1557, 


This is the first of a series of books, entitled the “ Ameri- 
can Railway Library.” It is a very valuable work. of 394 
pages, and contains ninety interesting but somewhat hete- 
rogenous sketches. 
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Tue Biograpnicat History or By Gzorex H. 


Parosopry. 

Lewas. New York: D. ArpLeron & Co., 1857. 

This handsome volume of nearly 800 pages, is by one of 

the ablest writers of the present day. It traces the History 

of Philosophy from its origin in Greece, down to the 

present time, and discusses briefly the theories, various and 
conflicting, of the master minds of the Ages. 


Puxons’ Pocker Book or Fux, The Essence of Punch. Being 
cuts and cuttings from the wit and wisdom of twenty-five 
volumes of Punch. Lilustrated with 75 ogee B. 8. P. 
Avery. New York: D. Appteron & Co., 1857 
All the above works are for sale by D. M. Dewey, of 


this city. 





ee 


Enquiries and Answers. 








SurerPsosraate or Lius.—(T. G.) You cannot con- 
vert bones into superphosphate without grinding them. We 
will give an article on the subject in a future number. 





Wuear Daitit.—(A. D. Conyect, Vernon, Ind.) The 
grain drill manufactured by C. H. Seymour, of East 
Bloomfield, N. Y., is one of the best we have seen. 





Sore Suovtper 1x Horses.—In reply to the inquiry 
im your paper concerning horses that are sore in the 
shoulder, I can say that I have seen a mixture compounded 
of verdigris and grease applied with success. SrgPHEN 
Powers.—Rutuford, Ohio. 

Savut In Waeat.— What is the cause of smut in wheat? 
When the cause is known, what is a preventive? I 
have been trying some eupesionentn, which I will give 
after a while, but I would like to hear from you or some 
of the numerous readers of the Genesee Farmer, espe- 
cially the wheat growing portion, so that actual experi- 
ence can be given. None of the causes which I have 
heard assigned agree with my experience. A. J. N. 
Gleves, Hamiltan Co., Ohio. 

Smut in wheat is caused by a fungus, which you will 
find fully described in Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
tere. We alluded to the best remedies in the last num- 
ber, page 235. We shall be glad to hear the result of 


your experiments. 





Usperpratnine.—Will it pay to underdrain land that 
is quite broke, and full of ravines, the soil being a hard, 
tenacious clay, underlaid with slate? There are no drain 
tiles to be had in this part of the conntry. The timber 
&t for draining purposes is not very plenty. The only 
material that is in abundance is the limestone, which has 
to be blasted, as it lies in a stratum of about five feet in 
thickness. It can be broke and split into any size re- 
quired. A. D. Conyet..— Vernon, Ind. 





Arpce Drssasz.—Can you or any of your correspond- 
ents tell us what causes our apples to rot so baaly, and 
what will prevent it? For four years we have had no 
~— apples. They first become speckled, then spotted, 

rotten entirely. They have now begun to rot again 
this year, and we shall have no fruit for winter use. J. 
M. Boas.—Neur Exchange, Ky., Aug. 8, 57. 





Canapa TaistLes —How can the Canada Thistle be 
exterminated? Having been troubled with this nuisance 
for some time, and different ways of managing having 
failed to lessen them, I resolved to ask of you and your 
mumerous correspondents a little information in the mat- 
ter. Will some one be so good as to answer this through 
= rs at the earliest opportunity. S,—Zima, Erie 





Potaro Diearve Macaine.—As the potato digging 
season approaches, J would like to hear from some per- 
son who seen, in operation, the machine recently got 
up for that purpose. it take them out clean from 
dirt, where the ground is lumpy? Does it leave any 
potatoes in the ground? In short, all its merits and ako 
the demerits, if there are any, belonging to the instru. 
ment. D.—Gates, N. Y. 


I wave an le tree, the fruit of which becomes eoy. 
ered, on one side, with a black scale; the i then 
crack and become nearly worthless. Now I you or 
some of your horticaltural readers be kind enough to tel 
me, through the Genesee Farmer, what I must do to re 
deem the fruit for another season as it is too late for this? 
D.— Gates, N. Y. 





Grow1ne EvERGREENS FROM SgED.—I wish to inquin 
through the columns of your valuable r how to grow 
Evergreens from seed, such as Hemlock, White Pine, and 
Balsam Fir, with full directions, from the time of Father 
ing the cones to the transplanting from the seed to 
nursery row. James Vinton.—Manchester, Mich. 























State Fairs for 1857. 

United States, ........... Louisville, Ky., ...... September 4. 
Vermont, ............... Montpelier,.......... September &1L 
ah ae Se E Cincinnati, .........- September 15—14 
American Institute, ..... New York, .......... September 15—20. 
Virginia, Western, ....... Wheeling, ........-.- September 16-18. 
Canada East,............ ~Montreal, ... ........ September 16—18 
SEE wnctudesecomimanil OS eee September 2] 
Pennsylvania West, ...... Pittsburgh, ..... .... September 23—£. 
yr mint pe } Alton, Tl, ...---0-0- September 20— 
MEER, cn cintncnes qronspen Bangor, .......--+--- Sept. 29 to Ot 
GL ctence acacatna Stockton,............ Sept. 29 to Ocet.2 
Pennsylvania, ... ........ Philadelphia, .......- Sept. 29 to Oet 2 
Wisconsin, .............- Janesville,........ ...Sept. 29 to Oct. 2 
New Jersey, ....-.....---- New Brunswick, ..... Sept. 29 to Oct. t 
Canada Weat,............ Brantford, .. ........ Sept. 29 to Oct & 
Michigan, ...........--.- DO, cowcdatoosnes Sept. 29 to Oct & 
WM iiss Ric ccail Indianapolis, ......... October 4—10. 
Metr Vert < .ccsiocsarcce DaOy bicnccdséusesd October 6—& 
ee Muscatine, .. ........ October 6—9. 
New Hampshire,........- TS October 7-0. 
GEURORT) ccocac coneeces Henderson, .......... October 12—16. 
Tennessee, ...... ...-.- 4.Nashville, ...... .... October 12-16. 
Cc ticut, Bridgeport, .........- October 13—16. 
North Carolina,.......... Raieigh,.........-.-- October 20—28. 
East Tennessee,.......... Knoxville,........... Oxtober 20—28. 
Georgia, .......--- -----+ Atlanta, ...........-- October 20—24 
Massachusetts, . Boston, ... October 21—28. 
| Ea Baltimore,........... October 21—28. 
West Tennessee, ........- SR S. .s crenceed October 27—30. 
Alabama, ..... .......... Montgomery, ........ October 27—80. 
TRIO iin chin ctninatinteds ich iieielonnabend October 28—SL 
South Carolina,.......... Columbia, ...... ...- November 10-12 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received a2 earty ss the 
10th of the previous month, snd be of such » character as to te 
of interest to farmers. TeRrms-<Two Dollars icr every banire 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


~ 











H ICKOK’S 
KEYSTONE CIDER MILL, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
EAGLE WORKS, HARRISBURG, PA. 

‘1 sterling machine has within the year beer, put to 
wore actual testa, and been very mu improved by the sds 
tion of a 22 inch fiy-wheel, new gearing, joint-bolts, end, ott 
minor improvements, and is now offered public with the cer 
tainty that it is made in the very best manner, and that it wi 
gin end press cnsior end instar then ny other Ml in the mer 


Dealers and others supplied on liberal terms. Address 
y . W. 0. HICKOK, 


September 1,—3t. Agent Eagle Works, Harrisburg, P» 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE, 


STANDARD SORTS at $50c. per dozen, $2.00 per hundred. 
Bicton Pine, McAvoy’s Extra Red, 
Boston Pine, McAvoy’s Superior, 
Burrs New Menamensing 
Santen, ot peccoerieats 


Genesee, 


Hovey’s Seedling, 
Large Earl i 


i. 

Particular attention Walkers tes ts in such a 
manner that they may paid -~< se ilroad or Ex- 
press. Orders addressed to Leet with 

semncit Rochester Central ae Rochedlen 5 N. 


BULBOUS ROOTS, ROSES, STRAWBERRIES AND TREES 
M. R. PRINCE & CO. oe Y., offer their most 
PAM ny ay Hecti of B wer roots in be rd Ay me 

for 1857. The new descriptive the finest 

Saw ———— 105 varieties, and meh — of <a and 

erbaceous Ponies ris, Chrysanthemums, 


eseri pa Paine it and Ornamental 
ve rui n 
Lnaeie who enclose stam, Chinese 


ready stamps. Po- 
tato tubers will now be contracted for, deliverable Ist of October, 
with a Treatise on Culture. 10,000 Linnwus, Victoria and Early 
Tobolsk Rhubarb ; 50,000 German ‘ones Locust, and American 
a ne Honey and Privet for 
50,000 Lawton and 
Magy ahs and other Rasp- 
; 20,000 erie ‘Geapen, and Houghton Gooseber- 
pone pat Cranberries. All in quantity at lowest rates. 

N.2.—The collection in every department is unequalled ; and 
many of the varieties of Fruit Trees, and of Straw wherries, &c., 
a plac naainamenin eee 

t—1t 











STRAWBERRIES. 
ERSONS in search of a Strawberry—one unequalled in 
productiveness, flavor, &c.—should order a few of * Wil- 
son's Albany.” Plants ready for delivery last of August and first 
ee Price $2.00 per 100, All information cheerfully 
en. 


JOHN WILSON, Albany N. Y. 

A good lot of FRUIT AND ORNAMENEAL TREES, and all 
sorts of Currants, Gooseberries, Grape vines, &c., of good size and 
quality, — as favorable as at any other establishmen' t. 

Pp — 


I HAVE for sale Fifteen Hundred large, well-grown, Peach 
Trees, of superior sorts, 


Two Thousand Grape einen om, one to two years old. Cur- 
nant Bushes, yey f Bushes—Roses and Kose Stocks. 
The above wil be cheap for one and sent accord- 
tug to order. LENNON, 
No, 12, Gorham st. 
Sept—it Rochester, N. Y. 


MOUNT HOPE AVENUE, ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 
b PROPRIETOR often Or sul Gio Oh ond coming axing 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, such as 











subscriber would inform his fiiends that his aes 
and Wholesale Priced Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
pana ot the autumn of —— neg ater, the 10th of Au- 
ts who & 
a ea HSAac PULLEN, 


September 1.—2t. Hightstown, Mercer Co., WN. J. 


QUINCE AND APPLE STOCKS FOR SALE. 
[Rae ee on, Ot ee 
100,000 j ome og Seaman and Dentenag) s at $15 per 100. 
— Apple Seedlings, al go 
| Loakport, N.Y. Sepe-8 PENFIRLD, BURRELL & 0. 





HYACINTHS, TULIPS, DOUBLE DAHLIAS, &e. 


than usual of DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, imported from the 
best Flower Nurseries of Europe, in the finest condition, and all 
first class bulbs—embracing every desirable variety of 
. a 4 aND Siveie Hyacintus, adapted for house or out-door 
Ow 
Ean 4x0 Late, DousLs and Suvoie Tuxips, of every shade 
wu 
Fetraneave Narcissvs, 
Romay Naxcissvs, for early winter blooming, 
SINGLE NARCISsv8, 
Doves AND SINGLE JonQuiILiEs, 
Crocus of all sorta, including some very fine new named seed- 
MSeown Int 
ROWN IMPERIALS, 
FRITILLARIAS, 


coal 
Lina, 
ARUMS, 
CoLcuicums, 
with numerous other sorts of approved tested value. 
CaTALocuss of the —e* | with descriptions and directions for 
applicants 


—— be mailed to enclosing a 


He acurre Grasses, Fancy Crocus Ports, &e. 
J. M. THORBURN , A 8 &e. 
September 1.—It. John street, New York. 


New Hand-Books for Home Improvement, by Mail. 
OW TO BEHAVE.—A New Pocker Manvat or 


Eriquerrs. 
AT Home, At PLAces OF AMUSEMENT, 
Oy Tux STREET, Ar Wepp1Nes, 
In Company, Ar Cuvrca, 
Art TALE, Wuite TRAVELING, 
C8, Iy CourrsuiP, ETC. 

How ro Benave, the third number of our “Hanp-Boox ror 
Home IMPROVEMENT,” —now ready—is a complete uide to Correct 
Personal Habits, embracing the principles o: ; use- 
ful hints on the care of the person, eating, drinking, exerciae, 
dress, self-culture, and behavior at home; the etiquette of saluta- 
tions, iateemnstions, receptions, visits, din ae pate, 
conversation, letters, presenta, weddings, etc , with ill ve an- 
ecdotes, a ter on love and ——- and rules of order for 


debating . Price, by mai P30 +h es 50 ctx. 
Address FOWLER & WELLa sos Broadway, N 
Py, to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “ How to bebera” and “How 


o do Business.” now ready—same size and price. Thefour works 
— by mail for $1, September 1.—2t. _ 








THE AMERICAN FARMER'S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
Ruteading | all the recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry 
and the use of Mink, Vegetable and Animal 
Manures. 
With Descerrtions and Ficures of American Lysxcts injuri 
ous to Vegetation. 
Being a Complete Guide for the cultivation of every variety of 
Garden and Field Crops. Illustrated by numerous engravings of 
Grasses, Grains, Animals, Implements, Insects, &c. 
By Govveryeve Emensox, of Pennsylvania, 
upon the basis of Johnson's Farmer's Encyclopedia. 


Price Four Dollars. Sent free of Postage upon receipt of price. 
“No Farmer should be without at Published by yg 
Cc. M. SAXTON & C6:, 
glass Book Pablishers 
140 Fulton street, New York. 


GRAPE VINES. 
1 each; $10 doz. ; $75 100. 
1 each ; $10 ior doz. ; $75 or 100. 
Northern “Muscatine .$1 each; $10 per doz. ; $75 per 100, 
Rebecca each. 





Delaware 
Child's Superb, $5 eac 
Carefully packed “TZ seat t any part of the United States or 


Canadas, on receipt 
= ‘Across, JOSIAH SALTER, 
“Bept—2t. Rochester, N. ¥ 


PRINCE’S NEW CATALOGUES FOR 1857. 
. R. PRINCE & Men Fivsuine, N. Y., will mail any of 
these Calalogues to those who send stamps: 
Descriptive Catalogue of La pace comyeieng all the new 


and coticnable varieties, . tly ray -o —- 
Chrysanthe- 


Descriptive Catalogue of 
mums, and other es sae 

of Bulbous Flowers, ot ow — including 
Tree Herbaceous Ponies, Dahlias, &. 








September 1.—1t 


E subscribers offer this season a more extensive assortment . 
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TO NURSERYMEN. 
STOCKS AND SEEDLINGS. 


E beg to announce to the trade that we are able to supply 
the following in large quantities, viz: 

Marzarp Cuerny Seedlings, 

App_r Seedlings, 

Quince from Cuttings, 

Hors Cusstxvts, 

DE SED Thar sc cecehne dent accemede beached 2&8 

Brack Wa.not and Burrsenvt, 

Map te, Silver and Scarlet, 

MS 0.60 a0000doccherasnncasoniti Risiscocs 1 

MaeGyouia, Acuminata, 

Mountain Asu, European, 

EGE, ods 5 cvecesces éumndsinidthntdeenmaede 2 

Oaxs, Red and White, out 

And many other articles, for which see other advertisement, 
and Catalogues, Descriptive and Wholesale, which are sent gratis 
4# all who apply and enclose stamps to prepay postage. 

ELLWANG tk & BARRY, 
Sept. 1.—It. 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW AND RARE ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
ESSRS, ELLWANGER & BARRY solicit the attention of 
gentlemen who are interested in new and rare Ornainen- 
tal Trees, to the following, viz: 

Kumarnocok Wrerine Wuitiow, with pendulous brown 
branches and large glossy leaves—an elegaat tree. 

Amenitcan Weerine Wittow—A beautiful small tree with a 
profusion of light, graceful, drooping branches and small silvery 
green foliage. 

Rosemary Leavep Wittow—A very striking tree with feath- 
ery branches and bright silvery foliage. . 

Weermve Poptan—A remarkably graceful tree ; the tremulous 
fokage and drooping kabit combined, are quite expressive. 

Cor-Leavep eerine Biros—No other tree possesses, in 
every particular, so much of lightness and elegance as this. 

Punp_e-Leavep Sycamore—A very striking tree, having large 
rich purple foliage. 

Avousa-Leavev Asn—Quite a novelty, having the leaves all 
profusely sprinkled with golden blotches. 

Go.p-Stmrep Werrme Asn—A variety of the common 
Weeping Ash, with golden siripes and blotches on both foliage 
and branches. 

Kaus, Purrce-Leavep, Nerrie-Leavep, Pyramimar, Hun- 
TNNGDON and several other remarkable and beautiful species and 
varicties. 

These are but a few of the many rare and fine trees which E. 
& B. now offer. In new and rare Shrubs, Roses, Ponies, 
Phioxes, and other popular classes of plants, their collection is 
equally rich. 

For particulars they must refer to the following Catalogues, 
which will be sent prepaid to all who enclose one stamp for each : 
—No. 1—Fruits. No. 2—Ornamental Trees. No. 3—Green 
House and bedding Plants, Dahlias, &e. No. 4— Wholesale. 

Sept.—1-t. t. Hope Nurseries, Rechester, N. Y. , 1857. 


BUFFALO NURSERIES 
OAKLAND’S GARDENS AND GREENHOUSES. 


zeeergrrneest 


as 








“aot subscribers offer for sale, the ensuing autumn and spring, 
a large and fine stock of— 


FRUIT TREES. 


EMBRACING 
Plum, 
Cherry, 
Apricot, 

—ALSO— 
Apple, Cherry, and Quince Stocks. Strawberries, Gooseber- 
ries, pberries and Currants, 
The Ornamental Department is full and extensive, including a 
superb stock of Evergreens and Roses. 
2" Special attention is called to the Pear trees, both standard 
and Dwarf, as we have a large and unusually fine stock. 
Catalogues will be sent to persons requesting them. 
Oftice on Ferry street, Bulfalo, N. ¥. 
Sept —at. MANLEY & MASON, 


TO SEEDSMEN, PLANTERS, &c. 
‘ca ‘8 PRELIMINARY WHOLESALE PRICED 
ST o 

Vrorrant™ AND AcniccitrraL Srrns, 

Dercu Betvors Roots, Dovste Dantas, &e., 
for the faii of 1857, is just published, and will be mailed to dealers 
aad others requiring seeds in quantities, enclosing a stamp for re- 
ura postage. ° 

This year’s seeds, so far as harvested, are of prime quality, 
generally abundant, and prices correspondingly moderate. 

4. M. THORBURN & C0., ssrpsaren, &e., 
Septernber 1.—ot 45 John st, New York. 


Nectarine, 
Quince, 
&e., &e. 


Apple, 
Pear, 
Peach, 








@@ GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES. @§ 
FR ORNAMENTAL SHR 
UIT TREES, = a Se UBS, 


—_—_— 


si Proprietors of these well-known Nurseries have on hand 
a large and well-grown stock of 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
GREEN-HUUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS, DAALIAs, 
PHLOXES AND OTHER HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


The assortment of ROSES is very extensive, and embraces aif 
varieties which could be obtained, and which are considered worthy 
of cultivation. Our collection of HYBRID PERPETUALS is the 
most complete in the country. 

The GREEN-HOUSE DEPARTMENT receives particular atten- 
tion, and the stock of Fechsias, Geraniums, and other Green- house 
Plants, is large and varied. In the 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT, 
OUR STOCK CONSISTS OF 
APPLES, of the leading varieties, Dwarf ani Standard. 

PEARS, of all desirable varieties, on Quince and Pear Stocks. 

PLUMS—A choice selection of well-grown trees, of popular sorts. 

CHERRIES—-All the popular sorta, Dwarf and Standard. 

PEACHES—A choice assortment. 

NECTARINES, APRICOTS and QUINCES, in variety. 

GRAPES—A complete assortment of both Native and Foreign 
sorta, including many of recent introduction. 

SMALL FRUITS. 
Sear choice sorts, including many new va- 
rieties. 

RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES and 
STRAWBERRIES, of all new and approved varieties. 

We have, for the accommodation of Nuxsexyuxn, STOCKS 
and SEEDLINGS, including APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, 
QUINCE, &c. &c, Also, SEEDLINGS OF EVERGREEN TREES, 
including Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch Pine, Austrian Pine, 
Larch and Hedge Plants. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The stock of Ornamertal Trees and Shrubs, both Deciduous and 
Evergreen, will be found to embrace all that is desirable among 
LAWN and STREET TREES and SHRUBS. 

ROSES—Consisting of Hybrid Perpetual and Summer Roses, 
Moss, Bourbon, Noisette, Tea, Bengal or China, and Climbing er 
Prairie Roses. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS or BORDER PLANTS, and BULBOUS 
FLOWER ROOTS—An extensive assortment. 

All the above will be disposed of at low rates, and on advanta- 
geous terms. For further details, we refer to our fall set of Cata- 
logues, which will be mailed to applicants who enclose a one eent 


e of Fruita, &c. 
ogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


| stamp for each. 


No. 1. Descriptive Catal 

No, 2, Descriptive Ca’ 
Roses, &c. 

No. 3. Descriptive Cutalogue of Green-house and Bedding 
Plants, Dahlias, &c. 

No. 4. Wholesale or Trade List for Nurserymen and Dealers. 

O# Amateurs and others interested in Horticulture, are re- 
spectfully invited to visit our Show Grounds and Green houses, at 
153 South Sophia street, a short distance from the central part of 
the city. 

{(g# All communications to be addressed to 

A. FROST & CO., 
Sept. 1.—3t. Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


J. DONNELLAN & CO., 
or THE 
ROCHESTER AND LAKE AVENUE COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
ISH to inform their friends and customers that they have on 
hand for Fall Sales the following select assortment of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Evergreen and Weeping e 
Ornamental Deciduous and Climbing Shrubs, 
A numerous variety of select French and Domestic Roses, 
Preonies, Phioxes, &c. &c., 
Hardy Herbaceous and Hedge Plants, 
Bulbous Roots, Double Dahlias, &c., &c., 
which they will sell in quantities to suit purchasers, and on moder- 
ate terms. 
8 4 A kin 
Hoy and ‘ year old pple Trees, choicest nds, 
130,000 1 “ a cy + oe 
10.000 2 “« Peach “ “ “ 
10,000 1 oe we oe “ 
with an equal quantity of Pears Plums, Cherries, &c. 
We have also 1,000 Manetta Stocks tor Roses, first quality. 
50,000 extra 2 year old Apple Stocks. 
40,000 = * Mazzard Cherry + 
5,009 1 and 2 year old Horse Chestnut Seed?'gs. 
Descriptive and Price Catalogues furnished gratis, 
wochester and Lake Avenue Com’! Nurseries, Sept 1, 1857.46 
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Eruii and Ornamenial Irees, 
FOR AUTUMN OF 1857. 


LLWANGER & BARRY beg to announce that they offer 
for the ensuing Fal) Trade their usual extensive siock of 
aursery articles, embracing 

Stasparp ann Dwanr Frurr Trees of all kinds. 

Swat. Frorrs, embracing the finest Ourrants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Strawberries, &c. &e. 

Nuvws, including Walnuts, Filberts, Chestnuts, &c. 

Ravears—Linnewns, Victoria, &c., all the best. 

Giawt Asparaces, &e. &e. 

Decrpvovs OgNaMENTAL Tenus, for streets, parks, lawns, ceme- 
teries , &e. 

Weertne Tress, a great collection. 

Eveecreen Trees, including upwards of half a million of Nor- 
way Spruce of all sizes, and a large stock of the gigantic Wasu- 
metonia, and other California trees. 

FPLowsnine Saevas, Roses, Green-bouse, Border and Bedding 
Planis, Hedging, Stocks and Seedlings of all sorts; &c. &ec. 

Murserymen, &c., dealt with on the most liberal terms, and 
amateurs’ orders attended to with the care. Packi 


greatest 
done in the most thorough and skilJful manver, and with the 
materials, 


For full particulars, we refer to special advertisements and to 
the following Catalogues, sent gratis to all who apply and inclose 
a stamp for each. 

Ne. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


No. & Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-house and Bedding Plants. 
No, 4. Wholesale or Trade List. 
No, 5. Supplemental Catalogug of Fruits. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Sept. 1.—lIt. 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Kocbeeter, N 
SMALL FRUITS, 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, CUR- 
RANTS, &c. 


Ww" solicit the attention of Nurserymen, Dealers and Amateur 
Frais Growers to our collection of the above Fruits, the 
mos extensive in quantity and variety ever offered in this country. 

Sera wnernies—Upwards of 60 varieties, all fruited and tested 
on our own grounds—including the Hooker, Brighten Pine, Jenny 
Limd, Genesee, and all the bess American soris, and Triomphe de 
Gand, Trollope’s Victoria, and all the best foreign varicties. 

Rasrnerriss—All the popular varieties, including the Orange, 
the best and most beautiful of ite color. Also the superb new 
Autumnal or Everbvearing sorta—Merville de quatre Saleone and 
Bello de Fontenay. 

Cunkants—Upwards of 20 varieties, including those superb 
seris—Cherry, White Grape, Victoria, Prince Albert, &e. &c. 

Goosxnrretes—A large assortment of the best English large 
sorts, gnd the American Seedling, which bears immense crops, 
und is always [ree from mildew, 

Biackesrnras-—New Rochelle or Lawton, and High Bush or 
Dorchester. 


We solict orders for the above and all other Nursery articles, 
aad pledge ourselves to give them our best attention. 

The following Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply 
axl inclose stamps to prepay postage : 

No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit. 

No. ye Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Tress, Shrubs, 


Roses, &e. 
No. 3. A Sen of Dahlias, Vorbenas, Petunias, and new 
and select Green-house and Bedding Plants, published every 


spring. 
No. 4 A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealers and 
ethers who purchase extensively. 
G3)" See other adveriisements. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Sept 1.—It 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
SAMUEL MOULSON, 
OF THE 
OLD ROCHESTER NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

H’s just isened his “List of Leading Items” for the fall of 
18ST. which contains an exact inventory of the articles of- 
fered. with their heights and priges; and aleo, for Nurseryinen 
aud Dealers. a Trade List fur the fall of 185T—either of which will 

be seni free lo those forwarding stamps for prepayment, 


For — the items offered, see advertisement iu the Horti- 
culsurit, and Hovey.» Muagaaine, for Septowber, 1597. 
Sepiember 1.—1k $e 








* small capital of only $20 to $40 is required. 


EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT SALE OF IMPORTED 
AND PURE-BRED 
SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, 

Cotswold and South-down Rams, Berkshire and Yorkshire 


R. W. S. G. KNOWLES has received instractions from 
FREDERICK WM, STO Esq., to sell by AUCTION, at 
MORETON LODGE, on WEONESDAY, THE ENTH DaY 
EXT, u of 50 head of Imported and 

, comprising Bulls, Cows and Heifers, 

ages. Also, 15 Imported and Pure-bred Cotswokt 

Rams; 1 Ram and 10 Imported South-cown Ewes, and 10 Ram 
Lambs; 3 Imported Berkshire and a number of Berkahive 
and Yorkshire Pigs, of the Small Breed, from stock imported im 


greater portion of the stock at Moreton Lodge are imported 
animals from the Herds of Sir Charles Knightly, Col. Kingscote, 
Capt. Gunter, Messrs. Tanqueray, Bowly, Jonas Webb, Bolden, 
Sandy, Mortons, and Henry Ambler, selected by James Knowles, 
Esq., whose judgment in the selection and management of the 
celebrated Tortworth Herd (late Lord Ducie’s) is a guarantee of 
the Moreton Lodge Herd, as respects first class blood, fine quatity, 
good symmetry, and milking qualities. 

This sale ofiers te the Breecers of North America the rare ep- 
portunity of obtainimg FIRST CLASS STOCK, without the riek 
of a sea voyage, and great’ expense connected therewith ; and ef 
fers to our American friends a selection from many of the First 
Herds of England, at a smal! cost of time and money to obtain 
them. The Cotswold Sheep are from the Flocks of Messrs. Slatter, 
Ruck and Beale Brown; the South-downs from Sir R. Theek- 
morton’s Flock, and from the same stock as the Prize Wethers for 
several years successful winners at the Birmingbam and Smithfield 
amass the Pigs fiom Sir R. Thockmorton’s and Capt. Gunter's 
stoc! 


Parties from Lower Canada and the Eastern States, reach- 
ing Toronto on the 15th, can leave at 8 A. M.on the 16th by the 
Grand Trunk Railroad and arrive at Guelph at 10 A. M.; and from 
the Western States, via the Great Western Railroad leaving Wind- 
sor in the early morning train on the 15th, reach Guelph the sane 
afternoon. 

Texws.—Uncer $200, cash; $200 to $500, four months; ever 
$500, six months, on approved eadorsed notes, with interest, or a 
discount of 10 per cent. for cash. 

Refreshments at eleven; sale to commence punctwally at 
twelve o'clock. 

(9 Catalogues are in preparation, with Pedigrees, &c., and will 
be ready for delivery by the 1ith of August. 

Murton Lodge, Guelph, C. W., Aug. }, 1857.—2t® 


NEW ROCHELLE (OR LAWTON) BLACKBERRY. 


PLANTS FOR SALE AT 
TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF PER DOZEN, 
SIXTEEN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED, 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS PER THOUSAND. 
C. P. BISSELL, Rochester, N. Y., 
East Avenue, near H. E. Hooker & Co.'s Com’! Nurseries. 
August 1.—3t. 








NEW WORK! NOW IN PRESS! 


SORGHO AND IMPHEE, 
THE CHINESE AND AFRICAN SUGAR CANES. 


A COMPLETE Treatise upon their Origin, Varieties, Culture 
and Uses; their value as a Fo .Crop, and directions for 
making Sugar, Molasses, Alcohol, Sparkling and Still Wines, Beer, 
Cider, Vinegar, Paper, Starch and Dye-Stuiffs. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED wirn Drawixes oF APprproveD Ma- 
CHINERY ; with an Appendix by Leonard Wray, of Caffraria, and a 
description of his patented process for crystalizing the juice of tie 
Imphee ; with the latest American experiments, including those of 
1857 in the South. By 

Hexry 8. Ovcorr. 

To which are added translations of valuable French pamphlets 
received from the Hon. John Y. Mason, American Minister at Paris. 

, Paics Oxp Doar. 

Sent by mail, post-paid. Orders taken immediately. Those rs 
received will be first filled. 

C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton street, New York, 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 

ANTED, in every county in the United States, active, indus 
trious and enterprising men, as Agente for the anle, by <u 
soription, of valuable and interesting Books; ail of them beme 
expressly adapted to the wants of every family, and contaminy 
nothing of a pernicious or injurious tendency. Our publicatrens 
are aworg the best in the country, and good azents ean reahae & 
| profit of ftom $2 to $3 per day by engaging in the business. A 
For further particu: 





ROBEK? SEARS, Publisher, 


| lam, address 
| No. 181 William street, New York. 


August 1.—2t. 
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Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England, 








NEW YORK, |PHILADELP’LA, 


Aug. 22d 


ROCHESTER, 
Aug. 22d. 


CHICAGO, TORONTO, (LONDON, ENG, 


Aug. 2d. 





Beef, per 100 Ibs., .. 
o 


+emeee @ $12.00 
ee 16.50 $1.00 


Cheese, 
Fiour, per bbl.,. 
Wheat, per bush... 
Corn, shelled, per bu., 
Eye, do 
Barley, fo 

oO 
Clover Seed, do 
Timothy Seed, do 











$5.75 @ $6.00 


$8.25 @ $138.00 




















Contents of this Number. 


The Practical Utility of Soil Analyses, 
Fair of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
Ten Essentials to Good Farming, .. 
Butter Making in Massachuse had 
Kems Suggested by the August Numbe' 
Growth of the “Sorghum,” . 

Notes for the Month, by 8. 
Convenient Sty, 

Yellow Dock (Rumex eriepes), 

How much Ae or Hay, is requi 


Reflections on Poor Roads.—No. 1, 


Taste and Thrift in Lowa, 27. 
— among Corn—Butter from Prairie Grass—Draining,&c., = 
of Fo Forethought in Farming, 274 
ow + to ean and Keep Farming Tools Bright, 
Great oo of Wheat, 
Chess and Cockle, 
Une Word More on the Milking Question, 
Breaking the Prairie, 
Sound Corn—Again, 
Farmer's Clubs, 
Farming Going Up, 
Bearcity of Fodder at the West, 
Draining without Tiles, 
Digging and Preserving Potatoes, 
POSUERE in boc bac ccc ccdccvinbadscéccdscoocses 278 
Buckwheat to Kill Wire-worms, 
Dellling fn eins concdvssisidccdecdscstccessdtinas<tees- 
Bakewell’s Anecdote, 279 
How it may be Easier for a Machine to Work than to do 
Nothing, 
Browne’s Poultry-house, 
New York Premium Buiter, 
A Boy's Corn Crop, 
TNE cnnceemeteuiimeentinanmennoamapeamesinamil 231 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Location as it affects Temperature and Vegetation, 
Horticultural Operations for September, 
Spirea Callosa, 
Gultivation of Grapes in the Open Air, 
In “My New Garden ”—No. 2, 
The Cureulio, 


Cultivation of + eee 

Angle-worms, 

Comparative Backwardneas of the Season, 

Grafting Pears on White Thorn 

Set out Strawberry Plants this Month, 

Gathering and Ripening Fruit,.................... pelnavtteiel 288 
Fransplan Bvorgreens in Early Autumn, 

Why Weeds Grow Apace, 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Women on Committees at Horticultural Exhibitions, 
Original Domestic Receipta, 
EG to COGN, Se Siicc a ccdlbsnlidccdecsssiisc pvocccsncocsesose 280 


Boes Wheat Turn to Chess ?............... bidwiececccsuliee 200 
Great Price for a South-down Ram, 

Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York, 

Sulphur for Rose Bugs, 








The Dioscorea Batatis, 
Corrections, 
Great Sale of a! _~ 


Count — 
The Ohi omologieal 8 Socket q 


Prize Essa: aoere, 

Notices of Néw Books, Periodicals, “&e 
Inquiries and Answers, 

State Fairs for 1857, 


Convenient Pig-sty, 

Perspective’ View and Ground Plan of Browne’ 8 Poultry-| house, im 
Transverse Section of 
Spirewa Callosa,.......... FOP PEELS UE NEE, Ft 


FIRST CLASS FAMILY JOURNALS. 
—LIFE ILLUSTRATED: A First-Class Pictorial Paper, week)y. 
$2 a year; $1 for half a year....WATER-CURE JOURNAL« 
Devoted to the Laws of Life and Health. $1 a year....PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL : Devoted to the Improvement of Man- 
kind. $layear. The three Journals sent one year for $3. Ad 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, New York. 
Angust 1.—2t. 











A. LONGETT, 
No. 34 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
Dt in Peruvian, Colombian and Mexican Guano, Super- 
phosphate of Lime, ‘and Bone Dust. 
June 1.—4t. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO NURSERYMEN. 
QUINCE STOCKS FOR SALE. 


E have on hand a stock of the best Angers and Parts 
or Fonteaay Quince Stocks, rased by ourselves from St 
and from Cuttings, buth of which we will sell on more 
terms than they can be imported. Early orders are solicited. 
H. E. HOOKER & CO., 
July 1.—4t. Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, MW. Y. 


The Practical and Scientific Farmer’s Own Paper. 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


WLLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OP 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &c. 
VOLUME XVIIL FOR 1857. 


Fifty Cents a Year, In Advanee. 


Bo Gouin he 5 Eight Copies for $3; and any larger number 
at 

{9 All subseriptions to eommence with the year, and the en- 
pay Soh supplied to all subscribers. 

Post-Masturs, Farwenrs, and all friends of improvement 
lly solicited to obtain — forward subseripllons. 
numbers sent to all 

tion money, if i precetll tadinecl, sony bo conhaiiiies tds 


eRe ee 
5 Rochester, York. . 


June, 1857, 











